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wee EMBERS of this society are en- 

rolled as perpetual benefactors 
of the Passionist Missionaries in China, and par- 
ticipate in the following benefits: 


One Holy Mass every day ot 
WHILE the year; a High Mass in every 


LIVING Passionist Monastery through- 


out the world on these Feasts 


mem. DT The Cireumei- Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
sion Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 

Jan. —, a of Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 2, The Purification Oct. 28, Sts. Simon aad 
of Our Lady Jude 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Nov. 30, St. Andrew 


May 1, Sts. Philip and Dec. 21, St. Thomas 


James 
May 3, Finding of the Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
Holy Cross Dec. 27, St. John, Evan- 
July 25, St. James gelist 


Holy M 
AFTER One Holy Mass on every day of 


the year; in every Passionist 

DEATH Monastery in the world, Holy 

Mass and the Divine Office for 

the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 

Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine 

Office for the Dead within the Octave of All Souls 
Day. 


Both the Living and 

the Dead Benefac- 

FURTHERMORE tors share in the 
Special Prayers re- 

cited every day by all Passionist Communities. In 
particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society is given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIP- 
TION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist 
Missions in China. Both the Living and the Dead may be 
enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. It may be paid on the installment 
plan in amounts to suit your own convenience.. 
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Me. ERNEST OLDMEADOW, distinguished 
novelist and editor of The Tablet, London, tells- 
us that he was present at a not very small meet- 
ing of converts from Protestantism to the Faith. 
With few exceptions, those present were either 
ex-clergymen or laymen known to the public in 
journalism or literature. In response to a ques- 
tion, put almost at random, it came out that more 
than half the converts had been led to the 
Church through discovering that their teachers 
had systematically misled them on English His- 
tory. Finding that the truth had been suppressed 
or distorted in the matter of religion, these men 
had begun to study History for themselves, with 
the consequent result of their conversion. 


I. was the thought that American Protestant- 
ism is largely founded on the English Protestant 
Tradition in history that prompted us to ask Mr. 
Belloc to contribute to Tue Sien the character 
studies of the twelve outstanding personages at 
the beginning of the so-called Reformation. We 
are particularly pleased that these studies are 
holding the tense interest of many of our read- 
ers. The series began in the August issue. For 
the benefit of recent subscribers we may say that 
back numbers are still available. By the way, re- 
cently Mr. Belloc was awarded the silver medal 
of the International Mark Twain Society in rec- 
ognition of his contributions in the field of biog- 
raphy. 


4 oe usual mission department, “The Passion- 
ists in China,” will be found in this issue. We 
know that this department has an especial ap- 
peal for a large number of our readers. May we 
ask those who can do so to help with financial 
aid our priests and nuns laboring in China? Their 
district has been terrifically hard hit by the re- 
cent floods which destroyed so much property and 
impoverished and made homeless thousands of 
the poor people. Conscious of the distress at 


home, we do not wish to make any outright ap- 
peal for our missionaries; but merely request that 
those who can do so will send them through us, 
even the smallest of donations. 





Bixn mentioning home needs, may we say a 
word to those subscribers who cannot see beyond 
national boundaries and do not see any need for 
our missionaries going abroad when so much 
work is to be done in our own country. These 
Catholics might reflect that if our missionaries 
stayed at home and let the peoples of the Orient 
alone, the organization which the missionaries 
represent, that is the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, would be the only institution in our mod- 
ern American life that did leave the Orient alone. 
Trade in all its forms—from the smallest kind of 
commerce to Big Business—national and interna- 
tional finance, diplomacy, army and navy, have 
all been busy interfering with life in the Orient. 
And even though we might argue on no other line 
than this, we could hardly suggest that the 
Church should be the only organization to lie 
back supinely and say, “We have no mission to 
you.” If American business can run risks and 
make sacrifices in the Orient for selfish purposes, 
can the American Church shirk responsibility for 
those souls for whom Christ died? 


A NEW contributor to Tue Sicn, Mr. Edward S. 
Schwegler, makes his appearance with a timely 
article, “Shooting the Good Old Taurus.” Astrology 
apparently is daily getting a stronger hold on the 
imagination of the American people. It is stated 
that star-gazers in New York alone take in half a 
million dollars a year by means of horoscopes. 
That some Catholics are firm believers in astrol- 
ogy may be seen from the testimony quoted in 
the article. ¢ Two interesting communications, 
one by Mr. George S. Brady on Russia, and the 
other by the Archbishop of Toronto on the names 
Catholic and Roman Catholic, will be found in 
Tue Sicn Post. ¢ Another new contributor is Dr. 
August J. App of the Catholic University faculty. 
gDon’t overlook Enid Dinnis’ “Canonization of 
Father Dan.” It is marvellous how she gets into 
the soul of a child. ¢ It is a matter of sincere satis- 
faction to learn that many readers are faithfully 
following the entire series of studies of the actors 
in the Sacred Passion presented by Daniel B. Puls- 
ford. In “Mr. Hiram’s Lucky Day” John Gibbons 
tried to prove that he has an imagination, and in 
“The Guests” Miss Hilliard gives us a simple story 
of the Jersey Pines. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


Ts universality both in place and time of the heroic 
sanctity of the Church’s children may be seen in the list 
of causes for Beatification and Canonization recently 
compiled by the Sacred 
sficati Congregation of Rites. 
For Beatification ' These causes number more 
and Canonization than five hundred. Eight 
belong to Africa, twelve to 
North America, two to Central America, twenty-one to 
South America, twenty-four to Asia, two to Oceania and 
the rest of Europe. Of these latter, three belong to Ire- 
land, six to England, one each to Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, two each to Switzerland, Holland, Poland and 
Portugal, six to Germany, fifty-five to Spain, one hun- 
dred and sixteen to France and two hundred and sev- 
enty-one to Italy. 

The times to which these candidates for the honors of 
the altar belong reach from the thirteenth to the present 
century. Two belong to the former and forty-nine to the 
latter. In between we have five belonging to the four- 
teenth, two to the fifteenth, twenty-five to the sixteenth, 
one hundred and eleven to the seventeenth, one hundred 
and ten to the eighteenth and two hundred and forty- 
seven to the nineteenth. Among those whom we hope to 
see beatified within the near future are Father John 
Baptist Daneo, the brother of St. Paul of the Cross, 
founder of the Passionists, and Gemma Galgani, that 
extraordinary lover of Christ Crucified, under whose 
protection we have placed our League of Prayer for our 
missionaries and their work in China. 

Z 8 SS 


V V E had just written the last word of the preceding 

note when the mail brought us the following formal 

decree: “On the first Sunday of Advent, November 29, 

1931, the Cardinals who 

were commissioned by the 

The Venerable Church to investigate the 

Gemma Galgani sanctity of Gemma Galga- 

ni answered, in the pres- 

ence of the Holy Father: ‘It is certain that Gemma Gal- 

gani practiced the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and 

Charity, both to God and her neighbor, and also the 

cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice, Temperance and 

Fortitude, as well as the virtues connoted by them, in an 
heroic degree.’ ” 

A note accompanying the decree, and showing how 
close the Venerable Gemma is to our day, tells us that 
among those present at the reading were Cavalier Matteo 
Giannini and his five sons and one daughter (a Passion- 
ist nun who was passing through Rome on her way to 
Lucca). It was Cavalier Giannini, now eighty years old, 
who took Gemma into his house when, at the age of 
twenty, she was bereft of her parents. 
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. os former Federal Prohibition Administrator in 
New York City, Mr. Maurice Campbell, contributes some 
interesting, if not enlightening, figures to Repeal, a 
journal working for the 

With Quite a Few 


modification and repeal of 

st 4 espe the Eighteenth Amend- 

Districts Still Missing ment. He puts the number 

of places where liquor can 

illegally be had at 220,000, and states that this is a 

“conservative” figure. He believes that 500,000 would be 

nearer the correct number. On first returns he tabulates 
and locates the “speakeasies” as follows: 





TI fw sien sated 750 Two Dakotas ........ 1,000 
California ......... SRGO:- SA ins 5 d-550 Bh44 5,000 
Colorado .......:.. 1,500 Oklahoma .......... 2,000 
Connecticut ....... 5,000 Oregon ............. 3,000 
Delaware .......... NS: Gow nib 0% We <o oa & 500 
Dist. of Columbia... 500 Pennsylvania ....... 20,000 
EE ESI eS 500 Rhode Island ....... 2,000 
BAINES o5,0:54 wraibtele i a ar ee 3,500 
SS ae EE + MS a Sidi ks widicieracetat 750 
Re cenr5 5 sik ateseaswikcoe 3,500 Vermont ............ 150 
ss 1s eee 1,000 Virginia ............ 1,000 
Louisiana ......... 5,000 Washington ........ 4,000 
NE ss nine evaee 1,000 West Virginia ........ 1,500 
Maryland ......... 5,000 Wisconsin .......... 7,500 
Massachusetts ..... 10,000 Wyoming ........... 500 
Michigan .......... 10,000 Alabama ......... 7} 
Minnesota ......... 2D00..-. FAOTIGB se kk swenwacc 
Missouri ........... 3,000 Georgia ........... 
Montana .......... 5,000 Mississippi ........ 
Nebraska .......... 1,500 North Carolina + 2,500 
New Hampshire .... 1,000 South Carolina 

New Jersey ........ 10,000 Tennessee ........ 

New Mexico ....... 750 Arkansas ......... 
2 Sep 42,000 Kentucky ........ J 


The ex-Administrator is not a believer in the virtuous 
dryness of the South. He attributes the comparatively 
few speak-easies there to the fact that the local “moon- 
shiners” are not shopkeepers but direct delivery men. 


Py ccceissitie to the Quartermaster General in his re- 
port to the Secretary of War many of the Gold Star 
mothers, the majority of 


The Needs of Some hom are over sixty years 
of age, are in such a state 
Gold Star Mothers _ of health as to require most 


careful attention. In view 
of this fact, does it not seem more fitting to provide for 
their physical comfort than to continue sending them 
to France to visit the graves of their boys? There are 
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twelve thousand who have not yet been sent across, 
and it surely would be kinder and more sensible to offer 
them the financial equivalent of the trip to be used at 
their option. We feel that such an offer would gladly 
be accepted by many of these mothers who could use 
the money for immediate necessities or bank it for 
future emergencies. 
in Washington may revise the plan of honoring these 
Mothers whom they wish to serve. 


RR the beginning of the twentieth century. three 
attempts to found so-called National Catholic Churches 
in Catholic countries have been made and the three 
have failed. The latest of 

6 : these was part of the anti- 

The | Patriarch of Cafndhici campaign at Pree. 
Mexico” Repents 


.detach the clergy and 
faithful from all allegiance to Rome and the Holy 
Father. The new “Church” found a “Patriarch” in 
an apostate Franciscan friar named Perez. His cler- 
ical following consisted of only two priests. Now comes 
word that the “Patriarch of Mexico” has sincerely re- 
pented of his sin and silliness and has been reconciled 
to the Church in the presence of three witnesses who 
testify to the depths of his repentance. National 
Churches are largely formed out of unworthy charac- 
ters and their existence is very brief. 


a motives have been assigned as prompting 
the Mayor of New York to make the cross-country trip 
in behalf of the freedom of Tom Mooney. But whatever 
the motive, and we our- 
selves believe it to have 
been solely in the interests 
of right at the cry of a 
heartbroken mother, the 
plea of Mr. Walker was a masterly effort of: sense and 
sympathy that did justice to his brain and heart. In 
energetic and passionate words he stressed the wrong 
of supporting a conviction that is based on the perjured 
testimony of Oxman and the worthless testimony of 
MacDonald, who evidently lied either when he gave his 
evidence or retracted it. Governor Rolph has reserved 
decision on the appeal, which he promised to give some 
time before March. Whatever may be the decision, 
Mayor Walker is to be congratulated on having’ drawn 
the attention of the country to the fact that’Tom 
Mooney has spent more than fourteen years in San 
Quentin prison on perjured and doubtful testimonies. 


New York’s Mayor 
and Tom Mooney 


° 


Ei month we quoted the opinion of an English 
judge on the irreparable harm done by the immoral and 
gangster film. This month we have the considered words 

of Magistrate George M. 

Curtis, Jr. of the Police 

And, Once More, Bench, New York: 

Parents, Attention! “There have been many 
pictures produced in the 
last year glorifying the sneering, brutal, glamorous gun 
chief and his gang. The. young and impressionable 
who have happened to see ‘Little Caesar,’ ‘The Secret 
Six, ‘On the Spot’ and other such pictures see the 
gangster and his gang moving around in high-priced 
automobiles, living in the most luxurious apartments 
and usually attended by fine-looking and well-dressed 
women. What does this spell to the imagination of the 
young but that the gangster has available all kinds 
of money, even though it did not come from a tin box 


Let us hope that the authorities © 


- houses: 


ident Calles in his effort to 


which seems to flourish entirely within the Borough 
of Manhattan? 

“I indict the moving picture industry of the past and 
present, for allowing the pictures of gangland to be 
shown, in which the gangster is depicted among sur- 
roundings of wealth and arbitrary power.” 

-What the magistrate says of the films in the metrop- 
olis is true of the smallest town in the country for the 
same films reach, sooner or later, all the picture 
“There is nothing that can be more demoral- 
izing than some of the sex pictures that have disgraced 
the screen. To me it is an insult to the intelligence of 
the population of New York City to produce such slush 
and such disgusting scenes as I have seen on the mov- 
ing picture screen.” 


W.. have more than once commented on the good 
work being done by Mr. George Fort Milton, Editor of 
the Chattanooga News and chairman of the Southern 

: Commission on the Study 
of Lynching. The Commis- 
sion’s latest report states 
that of the twenty-four 
colored persons lynched 


Black Criminals 
and White Women 


during the year 1930, two were absolutely innocent, while 


there are serious doubts about the guilt of eleven others. 
Other statements of the report are worth quoting: 

“Fewer than one-fourth of the persons lynched since 
1890 -chave been accused of attacks upon white women. 

“The claim that lynchings are necessary because 
courts do not convict Negroes for their crimes is fal- 
lacious. 

“Although mob leaders can be identified without diffi- 
culty, grand jury indictments are seldom brought 
against them. 

“The rate of lynchings per 10,000 of Negro population 
is highest in sparsely settled areas. 

“There is a direct relation between lack of education, 
low economic status and prevalence of lyn 

“Lynchings have decreased from 255 in 1892 to the 
low mark of ten in 1929 and to an average of seventeen 
per year for the past six years.” 

One man, it is claimed, was lynched for no other rea- 
son than that he had offended his political opponents, 
while another was killed to prevent his appearance in 
court as a witness against a white man. During the 
past forty-two years 3,693 persons were lynched. Of 
these.only twenty-three percent were accused of al- 
leged crimes against women. The others could have 
been properly and safely punished by constituted au- 
thority. In view of the report, it might not be a wrong 
move to suggest that the conscience of Southern lead- 
ership be waked up! 


1: hae birth of Baby No. 1500 at the Lewis Memorial 
Hospital; Chicago, draws attention to one of the finest 
acts of real charity done in modern times. The hospital 
was the former Lakota Ho- 

tel. Mr. Francis J. Lewis, 

Baby Butsch a Catholic layman, pur- 

Who Is No. 1500 chased it and at an enor- 
mous expense converted it 

into a modern maternity hospital and fitted it up with 
all equipment necessary for the care and treatment of 
mothers and infants. The hospital is open to all Cath- 
olic wives and wives of Catholic husbands who are liv- 
ing in lawful wedlock and whose income is $50 or less 
per week. The entire cost of hospital and physician’s 
service is $50, including pre-natal treatment, care for 
ten days, delivery and post-natal care. The hospital was 


opened on January 4, 1931. Between that date and De- 
cember 4, 1500 babies have been born there—an average 
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of between four and five a day. While we congratulate 
Sir Francis (he is a Knight of St. Gregory) on his glo- 
rious charity, we recommend other wealthy Catholics 
who are searching for a worthy outlet for their affluence 
to follow his example. 


C wee BOURNE of Westminster talked exceed- 
ingly good common sense at a meeting of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations. He first declared 
that it is the duty of all 
Christians to work and 
pray for universal disarm- 
ament and then proceeded, 
with all the realism of a 
Catholic mentality, to recognize facts as they are. At 
the present time the League of Nations, created by an 
American President, though America has not joined it, 
is the only instrument of international understanding 
and adjudication; and the nations who are fearful for 
the security of their rights and boundaries must look 
to the League or themselves for adequate protection. 
The League has yet to prove its strength. Judging by 
what it has thus far done in the Japanese-Chinese war 
in Manchuria, it is not so potent as some of its adher- 
ents have pictured it to be. If the League collapses or 
remains inert, national self-reliance is the only source 
of self-protection. And the League hasn’t tried out its 
legs yet. Take an example. Can anyone ask Poland, 
with Russia’s Red Army a constant menace, to have 
such confidence in the League as to disband its own 
army and to beat its swords into plough-shares? Bol- 
shevist apologists ridicule the idea of a Soviet offensive. 
But revolutionary Governments have often sought to 
bolster up their authority by successful foreign adven- 
ure, and, though it may be true that all Russia’s re- 
sources are required for intensive industrial develop- 
ment, there is no question of the numerical strength 
and admirable equipment of the Red army, and it is 
not to be believed that M. Stalin maintains an army 
merely for ceremonial processions and spectacular dem- 
onstrations before the tomb of Lenin. 


League of Nations 
and Disarmaments 


N O. words of ours can depict the wretchedness of the 
flooded districts of China, in the center of which is lo- 
cated the Passionist Prefecture. The following from 
the North China Herald 

One Hundred and = ™Y_help us to visualize 

: at the situation: 

Eighty Millions of Them “Approximately 180,000,- 
000 flood sufferers are 
awaiting urgent relief. In 17 provinces 300 hsien have 
been inundated. The bursting of the banks of the Yellow 
River has caused in Honan a disaster overshadowing 
even that of Hankow and that in Northern Kiangsu. 

“These evidences of increasing misery throughout the 
country were gathered through Chinese sources, and the 
results have been compiled by prominent merchants, of- 
ficials, and charitable organizations in Shanghai, work- 
ing upon data received from all parts of the country. 

“Over 1,000,000 tons of food will be needed to carry the 
Starving people over until next spring, when crops may 
be expected to alleviate the general distress, according 
to an estimate made by the National Food Relief Com- 
mission. 

“In this connection the 450,000 tons of American 
wheat, the purchase of which has been arranged, is re- 
garded as a mere item in what will be needed, and nego- 
tiations have been opened for the purchase of supplies 
of grain from Manchuria.” 

In the midst of this distress, our missionary priests 
and Sisters are soliciting whatever assistance we can 
give them. Will you help us to help them? 


I, is not too early for those of our readers contem- 
plating participation in the 1932 International Eu- 
charistic Congress to make definite arrangements for 
a their visit to Dublin. The 
The Eucharistic Con- most elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made there 
gress, Dublin in 1932 to cope with an influx of 
visitors from all over the 
world which undoubtedly will surpass anything in the 
long page of Irish history. The celebrations of the Cen- 
tenary of Catholic Emancipation in 1929 demonstrated 
the ability of the Irish civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
to carry out a magnificent program in an effective and 
efficient manner. The experience in marshalling crowds 
and arranging ceremonies gained on that occasion has 
been most valuable, and the same organizers have in 
hand the arrangements for the Congress with many sub- 
sidiary organizations to aid them. The natives of Ire- 
land in America and Irish Americans who will attend 
the Congress are sure to bring back from it proud mem- 
ories of Irish hospitality and Catholic Faith. 


‘a Reverend John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., has contrib- 

uted an article to the American Ecclesiastical Review, 

entitled, “Did We Lose a Half Million Catholics Last 

Year.” Without hesitation 

: he answers it in the affirm- 

Did We Lose ative. He illustrates what 

a Half Million? this leakage means in these 
words: 

“When the defection of over half a million born Cath- 
olics is distributed over all the.parishes in the United 
States, the loss is not so palpable-or perceptible as if it 
occurred in one solid mass. Supposé. for ¢xample that 
the entire population of Delaware, amounting in 1930 
to a total of 238,000, and Wyoming with 225,565 inhabit- 
ants, and Nevada with 91,058, were suddenly blotted out 
of existence by some tremendous cataclysm, the rever- 
berations of such a loss would be heard throughout the 
world. Yet an army of born Catholics approximately 
equal to the combined population of those three states 
disappeared last year from the Catholic Church in the 
United States.” 

We can hardly believe in the accuracy of Dr. O’Brien’s 
figures which are appalling. In a succeeding article he 
will treat of source of leakage—‘“the results of an in- 
vestigation to determine some of the causes of the 
Church’s leakage, some of the back doors through which 
people pass silently and unnoticed into the growing 
darkness of the night.” 


¢ the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D., on his 
great achievements during his ten years as Archbishop 
of Baltimore. § To Signor Gulielmo Marconi on the thir- 

tieth anniversary of his in- 


thi vention of wireless. §To 
Toasts Within the Catholic and Negro 
the Month. members of the Wilbur 


Committee for their mi- 
nority report against the Federal Control of Education. 
§To the Right Reverend William J. Flynn, Director of 
the Marquette League of Indian service, on his being 
made a Domestic Prelate to His Holiness. § To The New 
York Times on the success of its campaign for the One 
Hundred Neediest Cases. ¢ To the State of Texas on not 
having had a lynching in the past ten months. ¢ To the 
Reverend Cornelius Ahern on the establishment of the 
first Catholic church for colored in Newark, N. J. ¢To 
the Spanish Republic on the election of — Niceto 
Alcala Zamora. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


NOT FOR CHRISTMAS ONLY 


F- ROM an editorial entitled, “What Christmas Message 
This Year?” by E. S. Martin in Life: 

There is an immense fund of human kindness in our 
world. It shows up when a cat is built into a brick wall 
or caught in a chimney, when a child is maltreated, 
when a crew of castaways is found floating at sea. Give 
due advertisement to distress and there is a rush to 
relieve it. ‘There’ will be a lot of it this coming winter 
and its relief is one dominating errand; the other is to 
bring such intelligence to the direction of human affairs 
that distress will pass away and not return in anything 
like the same measure. Good minds and kind hearts are 
what we need and that is the great Christmas gift that 
must be forthcoming. 





A RHYMED PRAYER 


A supBSCRIBER has composed the following prayer, 
which he calls “My Gospel Pledge” : 
Upon my brow Thy Cross I sign, 
To honor Thee, O Love divine; 
Upon my lips, I mark Thy Cross, 
In golden lines of faith embossed; 
Upon my breast, Thy Cross is made, 
For love of Thee is there inlaid. 
Ever to honor; never decry; 
Ever to praise; never defy; 
Ever to love; never deny. 
Upon my body Thy Cross to bless, 
To redeem my soul from all distress. 





“BORAH PRO NOBIS” 


GrorGe ABELL in his Washington gossip column in 
the New York World-Telegram tells this one: 

The latest joke in diplomatic circles concerns a Ger- 
man who recently arrived here with the report that in 
Germany the Latin text, “Ora pro nobis” (Pray for us), 
has been changed to “Borah pro nobis.” 

Poet-Ambassador Claudel of France was unable to see 
the joke. So, too, was Mr. Titus Filipowicz, the Polish 
envoy, who recently made a few remarks to Senator 
Borah about the Polish corridor. 

Minister Sidarouss Pasha of Egypt (the only Egyptian 
Minister in the United States to wear white spats and at- 
tend a Catholic church) chuckled so fervently that the 
ends of his black mustachios quivered. 





SING SING HAS OWN RULES 


F. OR guidance of the spectators at the special show to 
be given by the prisoners in Sing Sing, Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes has issued these rules: 

1. Don’t bring pistols, liquor, drugs or other contra- 
band inside the walls. 

2. Don't bring in any candy, newspapers, letters or 
magazines. 

3. Don’t tip ushers or other inmates. 

4. Don’t display jewelry or carry large sums of money. 

5. Remain seated after the performance until all the 
actors and ushers have been counted and locked up. 


THE BARD. AND THE AUTO 


Wuar Shakespeare knew of the automobile may be 

seen from these quotations assembled by the London 

Observer: 

“Whence is this knocking?” (Macbeth, I1., 2.) 

“Will this gear ne’er be mended?” (Troilus and Cressida, 
ye 

“I will remedy this gear ere long.” (2 Henry VI.,L., 1.) 

“Thou hast wore out thy pump.” (Romeo and Juliet, 
II, 4.) 

“How the wheel becomes it!” (Hamlet, IV., 5.) 

“Come let me clutch thee!” (Macbeth, I1., 1.) 

“And here an engine fit for my proceeding.” (Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, III., 1.) 

“You “i see how I handle her.” (Measure for Measure, 
V., 1) 

“To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first.” (Henry 
Vi11., 1., 1.) 

“O most wicked speed.” (Hamlet, I., 2.) 

“How dost thou know that constable?” 
Measure, II., 1.) 

ae Lapwing runs away with the Shell!” 

“Give me Swift for transportation.” 
sida, III., 2.) 

“Which of you know Ford of this town?” 
of Windsor, I., 3.) 


(Measure for 
(Hamlet, V., 
(Troilus and Cres- 


(Merry Wives 





ERNESTINE AND GABRILOWITSCH 


Tis anecdote about the beloved Madame Schumann- 
Heinck is told by The Cockle Bur: 

At a concert in Detroit, quarters were decidedly 
cramped and Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heinck, the 
soloist, had to make her entrance from the rear, down 
through the orchestra with its maze of music stands. All 
went well till she came to the orchestra, where her 
familiarly large proportions began knocking over music 
racks. 

“Go sideways, Madame,” hissed Conductor Gabrilo- 
witsch in an excited stage whisper. 

Ernestine wrinkled her brow, gave a puzzled look 
from right to left, and called back to the conductor in 
a hoarse whisper, “Mein Gott, I have no sideways!” 





TIT FOR TAT 


Tue following ad was inserted in the Lost Column of a 

daily newspaper : 

LOST—WILL THE GENTLEMAN TO WHOM I, WHILE 
slightly inebriated, loaned my fountain pen at a loca} 
hotel Friday evening kindly return same to 115 East 
Gilman St., Madison, Wis. Postage guaranteed and 
Gesundheit. 


It drew the following personal notice: 

PERSONAL — THE GENTLEMAN WHO, “WHILE 
slightly inebriated,” loaned me his fountain pen at 
local hotel Friday night will get same back when he 
mails check to cover damages which he, in a hilarious 
moment, did to my derby hat to P. O. Box 12-A. 
Mazeltuf. 
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UNINTENTIONAL HUMOR 


A FEW selections from “Breaks”—a collection of 
“nowlers” made by tired newspapermen and others: 

She was recalled twice, giving as her extra numbers 
“Drunk to me only with thine eyes.” .. . Miss ’s 
lovely soprano voice is well suited to this type of song. 

In the village of , near the capital there is a fine 
old Cistercian Convict dating from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

Policeman Leo Grant was shot through the stomach 
and John Marcenoak, Indiana Harbor, taxi-driver, 
through the hip, while a “trusty” at the jail was shot in 
the excitement. 

Never break your bread or roll in the soup. 

One advertisement brought a Massachusetts woman 
19 reptiles. 

The evening was spent in an infernal way, a radio 
program being the main diversion. 











“BORROWED” 


Can any of our readers tell us the author of these lines 
on the Sacred Passion? 


They borrowed a bed to lay His head, 
When Christ the Lord came down. 
They borrowed the ass in the mountain-pass 
For Him to ride to town, 
But the crown that He wore 
And the cross that He bore 
Were His own. 


He borrowed the bread when the crowd He fed 
On the grassy mountain side— 
He borrowed the dish of broken fish 
With which He satisfied— 
But the crown that He wore 
And the cross that He bore 
Were His own. 


He borrowed the ship in which to sit 
To teach the multitude— 
He borrowed the nest in which to rest 
He had never a home so rude— 
But the.crown that He wore 
And the cross that He bore 
Were His own. 


He borrowed a room on the way to the tomb 
The passover lamb to eat— 
They borrowed the cave for Him a grave 
They borrowed a winding sheet— 
But the crown that He wore 
And the cross that He bore 
Were His own. 


The thorns on His head were worn in my stead 
For me the Savior died. 
For guilt of my Sin the nails drove in 
When Him they crucified— 

Though the crown that He wore 

And the cross that He bore 

Were His own— 
They rightly were mine. 





THE FLIGHT OF PETER BOWERS 


Waar punctuation will do is illustrated in the follow- 
ing from Tit-Bits: 

The wife of a man who had enlisted in the navy 
handed the pastor of a church the following note: 
“Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hurriedly and announced: 
“Peter Bowers, having gone to see his wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 


A BISHOP AND HIS BOOK 


Tue following story comes from Fra Juniper’s column 
in The Universe (London) : 

A certain Bishop wrote a book on “Humility,” and sent 
a circular to all his clergy them to circu- 
late his book among their congregations; adding that it 
was the best work of its kind yet printed. 

The rest of the story, as I once heard it, is that when 
he was criticised for the lack of humility in this state- 
ment, the Bishop replied (1) that he would not have 
published the book unless it was the best; (2) that if he 
believed it was the best, it was his duty to tell people 
about it; (3) that if he had said it was not the best, he 
would have been telling a lie. 





ARE YOU SHARING? 


Tuese verses by an unknown author are particularly 
appropriate at this season: 

If nobody smiled and nobody cheered, 

And nobody helped us along, 

If each every minute looked after himself, 

And the good things all went to the strong: 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 

And nobody thought about me, 

And we all stood alone to the battle of life 

What a dreary old place this would be. 





NOTE THE ABLATIVES 


Inreruinava, the competitor of Esperanto, “adopts 
every word common to English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and every Anglo-Latin 
word.” Here’s a sample from the “Key and Primer of 
Interlingua”: 

Qui desidera vade ab uno loco ad altero, si distantia es 
nimis longo pro ambula, vade per medio mechanico de 
transportatione. Breve itinere in civitate et inter 
civitate et suburbio es per taxametro, tram, et omnibus 
qui recipe viatore ad vario loco de via. 





AS IT SEEMS TO THEM 


artous “schools” of psychology are characterized by 
the same narrow bigotry as may be found among 
contending sects.—Charles S. Meyers. 


I weld the diverse peoples of the world into a single 
tribe is one of the most glorious ideals which has ever 
seized the imagination of man.—Arthur Keith. 


7s next synthetic movement in apse gpa i _ 
emerge when the significance of the social scien 

and arts has become an object of reflective nes cy in 
the same way that mathematical and physical sciences 
have been made the object of thought in the past, and 
when their full impact is grasped.—John Dewey. 


T= defects of capitalism are a challenge to youth, 
especially in America, to cure them, and I look for- 
ward to an economic and social advance comparable to 
the developments in mechanics and applied science.— ~ 
Owen D. Young. 


T= man who enjoys marching in line and file to the 
strains of music falls below my contempt; he received 
his great brain by mistake—the spinal cord would have 
been amply sufficient. This heroism at command, this 
senseless violence, this accursed bombast of patriotism— 
how intensely I despise them! War is low and a dengioabte, 
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and I had rather be smitten to shreds than participate 
in such doings. ’ 

Such a strain on humanity should be erased without 
delay. I think well enough of human nature to believe 
that it would have been wiped out long ago had not the 
common sense of nations been systematically corrupted 
through school and press for business and political 
reasons.—Albert Einstein. 


4 ben farmer of Jefferson’s day was independent and 
could hold opinions. Steadily we are tending toward 
becoming a nation of employes.—James Truslow Adams. 


tbe old foundations of scientific thought are becoming 
unintelligible. Time, space, matter, material, ether, 
electricity, mechanism, organism, configuration, struc- 
ture, pattern, function, all require reinterpretation. 
What is the sense of talking about a mechanical ex- 
planation when you do not know what you mean by 
mechanics?—Alfred North Whitehead. 


Nome has a greater tendency to beget lawlessness 
than lawless methods of law enforcement.—lW. D. 
Mitchell. 


Mo physics impresses us particularly with the 
truth of the old doctrine which teaches that there 
are realities existing apart from our sense-perceptions, 
and that there are problems and conflicts where these 
realities are concerned, of greater value for us than the 
richest treasures of the world of experience—Maz 
Planck. 


4 bee majority of America’s prisoners are the failures 
of intermediary institutions—Lewis W. Lawes. 


ymxar's researches on electrons point to one idea— 
1Vl the unity of matter. This was at the bottom of the 
idea of the alchemists, which was derided by almost all 
chemists and scientists in the last century.—Guglielmo 
Marconi 


F the noblest man in the world is treated as a scoundrel, 
he will react by being a scoundrel.—Boris Pilnyak. 





VESTS: OVERCOATS: PENNIES 


Tue New York Times carries the odd-fact story of 
a heavily-loaded beggar: 


Louis Mendel is 60 years old. Once he worked as a 
tinsmith, but for seven years he has been without regu- 
lar employment. During that time he has peddled shoe 
laces or begged, saving every copper he could get to- 
gether against the exigencies of old age. 

His pennies, nickels and dimes he has hoarded in old 
socks and sewed in the lining of five vests he has worn 
alike in Summer and in Winter. He has slept in the 
parks, begged his meals at the backdoors of restaurants 
and salvaged cast-off clothing from the city’s ash-cans. 
But last night he ran afoul of the law. 

A plain-clothes man, strolling through Chinatown, 
watched Mendel approach a man and a woman sight- 
seer. The plain-clothes man, Thomas Cassidy of the 
Elizabeth Street station, could not hear what Mendel 
said. But he saw the man hand Mendel a coin. Then he 
saw Mendel enter a restaurant, produce a handful of 
coins, and exchange them for a bill. As Mendel came 
out of the restaurant Cassidy arrested him for soliciting 
alms. 

The beggar was taken to the Elizabeth Street station 
and searched. On him $183.82 was found. Of this $131 
was in bills and the rest in pennies, nickels and dimes. 


There were 3,282 pennies and, when all the coins were 
placed on a scale they were found to weigh fourteen 
pounds. Besides the five vests, Mendel was wearing two 
overcoats, one of the pockets of which was filled with 
bread crusts. 

He told the police that he had not had a square meal 
in years, and his appearance bore witness to this fact. 
His face, beneath his scraggly beard, was gaunt and pale. 
His body, beneath the mass of clothing, was shrunken 
and undernourished. 

In night court Mendel said he came to this country 
from Russia fifteen years ago and that his only relative 
was a sister, Mrs. Gussie Wendel, with whom he had lived 
for a time at 32 East 117th Street. He had no police 
record and Magistrate Klapp ordered him remanded. for 
two days while his case was being investigated. 





NEGRO PRIEST IN NOTRE DAME 


Eo: TORIAL comment of the Evening Journal, New 
York, on the ordination of a Senegalese to the priest- 

Father Joseph Faye, a Senegalese Negro, born in Africa 
26 years ago, is now fully ordained as a priest, and offici- 
ating, first of his race to do so, in the magnificent Paris 
cathedral of Notre Dame. 

This event is interesting in many ways, and principally 
as it illustrates the ancient wisdom of the Catholic 
Church in giving OPPORTUNITY to those that can de- 
serve it. 

Napoleon took for his motto as Emperor “Careers open 
to talent.” 

He aroused enthusiasm and loyalty in his followers by 
telling them that the humblest might reach the highest 
place. He taught his soldiers to believe that ‘Every 
soldier may carry a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” 

Napoleon’s idea_was old when he announced it. What 
he advocated in the way of encouraging those in humble 
station had been advocated and DONE by the Catholic 
Church for centuries. 

A humble swineherd could be, and WAS, elevated to 
the Papacy, put at the head of the most powerful Church 
on earth. 

And incidentally, while kingdoms and empires de- 
pended for the ability of their rulers on the ACCIDENT 
of birth, the Pope was chosen for his ability by the Col- 
lege of Cardinals—experienced, highly intelligent men, 
whose interest demanded selection of the ablest man 
that could be found. 

This helps to explain ,the .continued power of the 
Catholic Church through centuries, while empires and 
kingdoms have risen and fallen. 

Business men that want their affairs to thrive and 
their organizations to last years after they are gone may 
learn a lesson from this picture. 

Let opportunities be open to ALL, give advancement 
to those that deserve it, especially to those in your 
own ranks. 





NEWSPAPER WIT AND WISDOM 


Instead of coming across, it seems that foreign coun- 
tries just send representatives—Greensboro (Ga.) Her- 
ald-Journal. 


Hands across the sea, we notice, are usually extended 
in our direction with the palm uppermost.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


In a great many instances there wouldn’t be so much 
overhead at present, if in the past there had been more 
under the hat.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


It’s a mistake to suppose that international confer- 
ences are altogether fruitless. They must be of some 
value to transportation lines.—Weston Leader. 
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SANTO STEFANO 


By Gabriel Francis Powers’ 


\ iy JUSLY beauti- 
ful and picturesque is this third of the 
triad towns, and in a marvelous situ- 
ation. Actually it is considerably 
more important than Port ’Ercole, 
but we have placed it last in order 
because it offers fewer memories of 
St. Paul of the Cross. Yet this, too, 
is mentioned continually in his cor- 
respondence, some of the letters be- 
ing dated from the Port, and repeat- 
edly, when he was going away upon 
missions, he embarked at Porto Santo 
Stefano. 

The little city faces North from the 
western coast of Monte Argentaro, 
and to reach it from Orbetello the 
traveller must pass along the Tombolo 
della Giannella, circle the base of 
Argentaro for some distance, and 
then—at twelve or fourteen kilome- 
ters from his point of departure— 
he comes upon a coast town, the 
terminus of the branch railroad on 
this side of the Mount, with a port 
and harbor of some importance, and 
a small naval base. The old town is 
built up the side of the hill, the 
groups of houses divided by steep 
narrow streets going in the vertical 
direction, and by narrow streets that 
are almost gullies in the horizontal 
direction. 


fe Is all infinitely ancient and ar- 
chaic; the shops of the upper town 
being almost all dark, and in the 
warm weather unpleasant odors 
abound. The Cathedral, dedicated to 


. St. Stephen the Protomartyr, is at 


the centre of the city, and an antique 
Spanish fort crowns the highest emi- 
nence. The water-front is naturally 


all given up to shipping and sea-far- 
ing; but the custom of a former age 
still curiously and picturesquely sur- 
vives in the presence of certain mer- 
chant vessels which come from other 
ports or from the islands and which 
are moored at the wharf, and there, 
upon the quay itself, set forth their 
merchandise for sale: onions, grapes, 
and quaint, outlandish pottery. The 
long open sloops of the fishermen 
carry a primitive sail and heaped-up 
fishing nets. 


5 pom actual city, as it stands, grew 
up around the fort, and probably 
upon the ruins of much older foun- 
dations; but it is attributed to the 
Spanish Governor Gilles Mufez 
Orejon in 1607. Port ’Ercole was to 
protect the southern approaches to 
the Mount, and Porto S. Stefano the 
northern, for they look respectively 
up and down the long, varying line 
of the main coast of Italy. The 
strategic position of S. Stefano is 
particularly important and no doubt 
for this reason it has a naval post of 
observation, and foreigners are al- 
ways invited to show their pass-ports 
on arrival. It is also the headline 
for the steamers plying between the 
continent and the Island of Giglio, 
and this brings some business to the 
city. 

The light-house, well known to 
seafarers, and equipped with power- 
ful electric reflectors, is more than 
a mile distant from the harbor and 
situated at Punta Lividonia, in a con- 
spicuous spot jutting far out to west- 


ward. The walk from the town to - 


the Point is extraordinarily beauti- 


The Last of Three Papers 
the Triad Towns 
of Monte Argentaro 


ful. A narrow path, incessantly as- 
cending, skirts Monte Argentaro be- 
tween thick shrubs and flowering 
evergreens that continually invade 
the pass, and, where these fall away, 
there is nothing betwixt the wayfarer 
and the sheer drop of the cliff to the 
rocks and sea one or two hundred 
feet below. 

Only where the foothold is uncer- 
tain, short spans of low wall have 
been built for the safety of passers- 
by. But the views are magnificent, 
with limitless command of sky and 
sea. A most solitary walk, too, for 
many people are afraid of the height, 
and if one meets pedestrians by 
chance, one is bound to speak, for 
passing one another is a delicate op- 
eration requiring mutual codpera- 
tion. But one is amply repaid for 
all the difficulties by the superb, in- 
Spiring, austere loneliness and exal- 
tation of the spot. 


Gre after leaving the city, one 
reaches a high slender crag of rock 
upon which a small shrine of Our 
Lady has been built, no doubt for the 
protection of those who turn the 
Point in boats. It is surmounted by 
a Cross and known as Punta Madon- 
nina, Little Madonna Point. Some- 
what further on a tall, springing 
square tower rises above the green of 
the hillside and this is an interesting 
memorial of the occupation by Siena 
in the fourteenth century. Torre Ar- 
gentiera, slender, elegant, partly 
ruined now, must have been a tower 
of observation in the days when the 
Sienese Commune held Monte Ar- 
gentaro in fief; and many times, in 





Tower and Bay of Santa Liberata. Roman Ruins at the edge of the shore, 
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the later days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it must have looked down upon 
two young men in black habits, soli- 
taries who had come to dwell in these 
fastnesses, and who passed and re- 


passed by the steep ways of the 
Mount, threading it back and forth 
in every direction, upon their endless 
errands run for God. 


owarD-Punta Lividonia the path 

descends, finding the square mod- 
ern blockhouse and the shaft of the 
Light; but the wind of the open 
grows more vivid and the entire 
Tyrrhenian sea suddenly unfolds and 
displays its matchless blue, its in- 
terminable extent, its power of quiet 
deep life, hinting only at tremendous 
secret potentialities it does not say. 
No wonder Paul Daneo so often 
spoke of the sea, the “limitless sea,” 
the “depths of the sea,” “the intermi- 
nable extent of the sea,”—it was 
his comparison for the mercy of God, 
for the “bitter floods” of the Passion 


of Christ, sometimes for: the tears 
of Mary. But what wonder that the 
solitary, watchful and thoughtful, 
sensitive soul of the young man 


should receive the profound, abiding 


impression of these images? 

If one should go in the opposite di- 
rection from S. Stefano, that is north- 
ward along the coast, one comes to 
the region known as 8S. Liberata from 
an ancient tower of that name, and 
here the sea is one calm, azure bay, 
almost without waves at all, the lip 
of the tranquil water touching a 
beach of fine silvery sand. It is a 
spot that is particularly safe for 


bathing and in the summer is much 
frequented, especially by children, 
while the more fashionable colony 


goes south to the rocky part of the 
coast toward Lividonia. But the most 
interesting thing at S. Liberata is a 
great Roman ruin crouching just at 
the edge of the water, and in fact 
we ee Oe 
into its crys transparency one 
sees remnants of what must have 
been floors of rooms and passages, 
and bases of walls, all now submerged. 

Evidently once a sumptuous palace, 
and so built that centuries of im- 
mersion leave a considerable portion 
of the structure still intact. The 
learned come to visit the sight and 
offer conjectures, but in reality it 
would be difficult to say anything 
with certainty. Quite certainly the 
structure is a Roman one of the first 
century: there ‘seems no question 
about that; and the next deduction 
is that it is an imperial construction 


‘owing to the vestiges of its splendor 


and the admirable quality of its 
workmanship. But was it an Augus- 
tan monument, or should it be at- 
tributed to some other Emperor? 


GAIN One cannot be sure, because 

even some of the great nobles 
might have had a villa here vying in 
magnificence with the imperial 
abodes; yet what seems most proba- 
ble is that the Domitii Enobarbi, rich 
bankers who came to the purple and 
whose wealth and possessions were 
enormous, owned most of the terri- 
tory toward the end of the first 
Christian century. They had cetariae 
or fishponds of salt water for the 
catching and cultivation of deep-sea 
fish, mostly intended for their table 
in Rome, at several points of the pe- 
ninsula of Monte Argentaro; and it 
seems quite likely that they would 





The Sea-front and Harbor of Porto Santo Stefano. 


also have some places of abode for 
summer rest and sea-bathing in this 
locality of extreme beauty and re- 
tirement. So, tentatively, one at- 
tributes the remnants of the palace, 
so mysteriously alluring and sugges- 
tive in its submerged condition to - 
the princes of the house of Domitian, 
if not to Domitian himself. 

And as we are speaking of 8S. Lib- 
erata, we will add one word anent the 
small island of Giannutri, at a short 
distance from Argentaro, because 
it is known that Giannutri belonged 
to the Domitii Enobarbi. Another 
gem of natural loveliness and pictur- 
esqueness, though somewhat parched 
for at present it has no water. The 
Domitian ruins here are fairly well 
preserved for they were far less ac- 
cessible, and they show the walls of a 
sumptuous dwelling, and the elabo- 
rate works of a vast cistern for the 
conservation of water. 

It is possible that at that time there 
were springs on the island for so 
large an establishment could scarcely 
have depended solely upon rain 
water. A peasant digging his field a 
few years ago came, at a depth some- 
what over a yard, upon a bronze pipe 
measuring about five inches in diam- 
eter. It had certainly carried water 
either from a spring or from the 
reservoir. At present the island is 
privately owned and serves mostly 
for shooting purposes. 

But to return to Porto S. Stefano. 
The town, as it stands today, in spite 
of its antique character has all the 
aspect of a pleasant, busy summer 
resort. There are many visitors dur- 
ing the warm season, and there is a 
well-equipped modern bathing estab- 
lishment. between the _ residential 
quarter and Punta Madonnina. The 
low water and the rocks strewn along 
the coast are picturesque and invit- 
ing. 


Wt WILL say frankly that with re- 
gard to memories of St. Paul of 
the Cross, we were rather disappoint- 
ed. For he dwelt on the hill above this 
city, Argentaro is forever associated 
with his name, and in the Cathedral 
church which has many altars, not 
only there is none dedicated to this 
great Saint, but there is not even a 
picture to represent him and to re- 
call his memory to the pious town- 
folk. It is true that his particular 
affection was for Port ‘Ercole and 
that he devoted himself to that, also 
out of gratitude to the Archpriest 
who had befriended him when he 
was in great need; but he sent his 
brother Father John Baptist every 
Sunday and holyday to minister to 
the population of 8. Stefano and he 
himself several times gave missions 
in this very church. 

At the time of our visit the pastor 
was absent but we mentioned our 
regret to a fine old white-haired As- 
sistant who told us he had been forty 
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The Way to the Lighthouse. The path runs on the level of the Cross. At the foot of 


the Cross is the Shrine of Point Madonna. Santo Stefano in the distance. 


years at his post. He raised his shoul- 
ders: 

“Yes, I suppose there should be 
some kind of a memorial; but you 
know it was chiefly the Saint’s 
brother Father John Baptist, who 
evangelized this city. He would prob- 
ably be canonized too by this time, 
were it not that they have not been 
able to find his tomb and his body.” 

“But are there no local memories 
of St. Paul of the Cross, Father?” 

“None that I know of, and I think 
I should know.” 

“Do the people remember him at 
least?” 

“They certainly remember him.” 

“Is there any incident .connected 
with S. Stefano that was not written 
in the Saint’s Life?” 

“T should say that there were many 


incidents in the Saint’s life that . 


were never written.” 
“But could you tell me of any?” 


: “J vow’? think I could. I don’t think 


I remember. But one thing that 
was not written in his Life is that one 
Sunday morning he was on the moun- 
tain and, looking over this way, he 
saw the fishing boats preparing to 
go out. He sent a boy running down 
to tell the men that it was Sunday, 
the Lord’s Day, and that not one 
boat was to go out of this port.” 

“And did they obey him, Father?” 

“They certainly obeyed him. Not 
one boat went out. And they remem- 
ber still that he would not let them 
go out to fish on Sunday.” 


“Do try to remember something 
clse that was not written, Father.” 

But he shook his white head, and 
went on pacing the sacristy with his 


- hands in his sleeves. “I don’t remem- 


ber anything else.” He was so old that 
we did not like to insist, but went 
away regretfully thinking that per- 
haps tonight, or perhaps tomorrow 
morning, out of forty years of recol- 
lections, he might have drawn some 
other pearl. 

The Life and correspondence of the 
Saint mention Porto S. Stefano in- 
numerable times, and one has a feel- 
ing that the name was often on his 
lips and that the little city, cluster- 
ing on its hill above the laughing 
blue of the bay, had its full place in 
his heart in the midst of so many 
living associations of objects animate 
and inanimate. Besides, he had 
given important missions there and 
these people, the wealthy and the 
lowly, the saints and the sinners, 
were all children of his soul. 


SPOKE in a previous paper of 
St. Paul’s first descent to S. 
Stefano. It was the time the froward 
hermit drove the Daneo brothers with 
injurious words from the hermitage 
of the Annunication which he had 
occupied during their temporary ab- 
sence, declaring that he would not 
suffer their presence on the moun- 
tain. And we have said how, uncom- 
plainingly, they went down in all 
humility to the port to seek an em- 
barkation for Genoa. 


of bending backs and straining mus- 
cles, until that tall one came out 
and said almost as 


to the Will that set her free. 

They knew, or dumbly and vaguely 
must have guessed, that some power, 
which could only be good was pre- 
venting this Man of God and holy 
penitent from abandoning their 
Monte Argentaro. He never left it 
again save at intervals; and, even 
when he went to live in Rome, he 
could scarcely be said to be absent, 
for there his heart clung and was at 
watch over the birthplace of his In- 
stitute. 


tb 1s recorded that the Saint gave a 
mission at S. Stefano, probably the 
first there and a very important one, 
in November, 1732. Meanwhile, for 
his missions to the islands Elba, Gig- 
lio, Capraia and others he always 
took ship at S. Stefano; and as he 
was an eminently practical person, 
it may have appealed to him that he 
was able from this port to have di- 
rect access by sea to many of the 
points to which his apostolic minis- 
try carried him. 

S. Stefano in our own day is still 
the headquarters for the maritime 
line to Giglio, and at the time that 
Orbetello was the capital of the 
States of the Forts of the royal mes- 
sageries started from the same Port 
§. Stephen for Pisa, Leghorn, Genoa 
and the islands. The first mention 
of St. Paul’s presence occurs in his 
correspondence in a letter to Agnese 
Grazi, his penitent. She had written 
him a long letter asking spiritual 
direction on various matters, and he 
took advantage of the hours of pause, . 
which were always rather lengthy in 
those days of waiting for the night 
or the dawn wind, to pen an exhaus- 
tive answer. 

He was probably at the presbytery, 
or at the inn close to the quay, and 
he was going on the express invita- 
tion of the commander-in-chief of 
the Spanish forces to give a retreat 
to the army at Pisa. He did not say 
this for it would have manifested 
the honor and reverence in which he 
was held, but only: . . “Now that I 
was thinking of going [to Viterbo], 
behold I have to go to Pisa for this 
Holy Retreat; and God knows how 
much labor it is giving me though I 
do it willingly.” In the end he says: 
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“IT have en this time while I am 
here in Stefano to embark: pray 
for me is night and I wish you 
good-night in Jesus.” The letter is 
dated: “Porto S. Stefano while leav- 
ing for P 18th February 1736,” and 
it is “Your true Servant, 
Paolo Daneo D.S. > ,” (della Santa 
Croce) e Holy Cross. 

T SEEM juite certainly to have 

been during this voyage that St. 
Paul ran that great risk of shipwreck 
which Ven. Strambi mentions in his 
Life of Saint. A terrific storm 
threw the sea into wild disorder, and 
the mari had almost lost all hope 
for they saw the other vessels which 
had sailed in their company engulfed 
before their eyes. Father Paul alone 
preserved his courage and recited 
with fervor the Litany of Loretto, 
then, standing at the stern of the 
ship, he opened wide his arms and 
said to the despairing sailors: “Chil- 
dren do be afraid, confide in 
God and in Our Blessed Lady, for 
these are demons who are persecut- 
ing me 

“And in fact,” continues. the 
chronicle in spite of the wind 
which against them, and with 
so fierce a storm, when they were in 
the great peril of perishing and 
still five miles distant from the land, 
in one instant and suddenly they ar- 
rived safe and sound in a bay be- 
neath the Tower of Montenero, borne 
thither certainly by no other power 
than that of Him Who ‘alone work- 
eth great wonders.’ ” 

We borrow from the Life by Blessed 
Strambi another interesting mention 
of S. Stefano in connection with a 
miraculous intervention of Divine 
Providence in favor of the Saint. The 
chronicler begins by saying that the 


testimony was given under oath by 
a witness who is worthy of the fullest 


faith, “insomuch as he was a man of 
the sea, and in fact the Captain of 
the royal felucca.” (Possibly Captain 
Fanciulli who testified in regard to 
several remarkable incidents of 
which he had personal knowledge) . 


“oe was a ship from Rio in the 
Island of Elba,” he says, “which 
sailed from the port of Rio in the 
month of February, laden with pig- 
iron which it was to unload at Ful- 
lonica, and having reached the shore 
it unloaded said iron. In the following 
night violent south-west winds blew 
up, the anchors broke and the ship 
ran aground out of the sea about ten 
steps. Four days later I with the 
Dispatch ship took Father Paul 
aboard at Porto Santo Stefano and 
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The Old Spanish Fort on Summit of Santo Stefano. 


he said that he wished to go to Porto 
Ferraio (Island of Elba), and with 
favorable weather we arrived at Ful- 
lonica whither we were bound by 
order of our chiefs. Father Paul went 
ashore and began to enquire if there 
was any boat that would take him to 
Porto Ferraio. On the shore there 
was the Master and the men of the 
stranded vessel, and they told us 
what had happened as I have related 
above: and the Master said to Father 
Paul that if his boat had been sea- 
worthy he would have taken him 
himself but that as it was deep in 
the sand and some of the seams 
open, one could not risk launching it 
for sailing: and Father Paul an- 
swered the Master that he should not 


‘have the slightest fear, that he 


should take him on board, and in the 
name of God launch the said vessel 
into the sea. For which matter the 
Master with his sailors, and also with 
my help and that of my sailors we 
began to launch the said boat into 
the sea; and Father Paul having 
taken the Crucifix from his breast 
and holding it lifted in his left hand, 
with the right hand helped us to 
push. In one moment the ship was 
put to sea, and in my judgment and 
that of the others present, it was a 
miracle to get the same afloat with so 
much ease and with so few men to 
do it. 


- A™ that I saw Father Paul em- 

bark with the Master and the 
sailors and they set sail for Porto 
Ferraio where having arrived and all 
happily landed at said Port, the ship 
split open and sank in the sea; and 
that the said ship sank was told me 
by the people of the Island of Elba, 
where the fact was publicly known 
and reported.” 
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iL. MAY seem to many 
hard-headed people a superfluous 
task to go on the war path against 
astrology and astrologers. Neverthe- 
less, a good many other hard-headed 
people seem, on this particular point, 
to have had softening of the brain. 
Some of the most matter-of-fact men 
—not women—in the United States 
have become devotees of astrology. 

Here, for example, is an instance 
vouched for by Evangeline Adams 
herself, high-priestess of the latest 
American cult. A superintendent of 
a large factory in the East came to 
her for advice, intending to give up 
his position and find something else. 
The astute Evangeline, after arrang- 
ing his horoscope, found that he was 
“temporarily under a shockingly bad 
aspect of Uranus to his Mercury, the 
planet which rules the mind.” 
Whereupon the client was told to go 
back to his place of work, “keep his 
head up and his chest out”—and lo! 
after a short time he rose from the 
position of superintendent to that of 
general manager. 

Nor is this a rare case. Evangeline 
herself is authority for the fact that 
J. P. Morgan, during the last years of 
his life, subscribed for a monthly 
horoscope service, and she is also 
proud of having counted John Bur- 
roughs among her clients. There is 
record of employers who insisted on 
having the horoscopes of all their 
employees to see whether the stars 
indicated agreement or disagreement 
with the type of work to be done. 
There is record of other business 
men who consult the empyrean every 
time they have to solve some espe- 
cially difficult problem in their work. 

The remarkable popularity of as- 
trology is also attested to by a num- 
ber of different indications that pop 
up everywhere to anyone who Keeps 
even one eye open for them. There 
are various radio programs starring 
individual astrologers—some of them 
on national “hook-ups.” A promi- 
nent New York publisher features in 
his fall advertising a new book popu- 
larizing this latest craze and answer- 
ing, according to the blurb, any num- 
ber of interesting “hows”: “How to 
make Money; How to guard your 
Health; How to find the right Job; 
How to attract Love; How to succeed 
in Marriage, Etc., Etc.” Newspapers 
all over the country run syndicated 
articles with such titles as “What the 
Stars Mean to You.” Our genial 
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friend, John Gibbons, stops at a 
tenth-rate boarding house while 
traveling through our South and 
finds the landlady seeking surcease 
to her troubles in the stars. Whereat 
our visitor is properly astonished. 
But he may be interested to know 
that at Brighton, England, one P. J. 
Howard is to launch a new monthly 
—‘Scientific Astrology”’—to “cham- 
pion the cause of astrology, to aid in 
its diffusion and to keep it clear 
while it is yet young (!) and free 
from evil.” 

A large magazine publisher issues 
a popular treatise in magazine form 
—on the cover, of course, the inevi- 
table picture of a lovely maiden— 
and you may buy the treatise from 
the periodical stand in any railroad 
station. A prominent mid-western 
newspaper has been offering $100.00 
apiece for the twenty-five most out- 
standing horoscopes contributed by 
its readers. Most significant of all, 


the five-and-ten-cent stores have’ 


gone into the business. Perhaps 
what is the largest organization of 
this kind in the country sells a series 
of booklets covering twelve different 
parts of the year and giving a sort of 
general horoscope for those born 
within the different times. Inas- 
much as an entire, separate counter 
is reserved for the booklets, and they 
are sold in each of the thousands of 
stores that are run by this organiza- 
tion, the resultant circulation can be 
imagined. 


uT, of course, Catholics are not in- 

oculated with the poison of as- 
trology. Of course not. Absurd idea! 
And then you are suddenly con- 
founded, one fine day, when you go 
to a picnic for some Catholic institu- 
tion and find a tent set aside for an 
astrologer, who dispenses readings 
at a dollar each “for the good cause.” 
Or you read in your Catholic weekly 
a letter like the following (a verbat- 
im quotation from a “home page” 
column syndicated in our Catholic 
press) : 

“Why not write a piece about the 
silly women who listen on the radio 
to a woman astrologer? I belong to 
a club of Catholic women, and some 
of the members actually disgust me. 
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They pay more attention to Evange- 
line Adams than they do to their 
pastor. Why, to hear them talk, you 
would actually think that this wo- 
man could honestly tell their for- 
tunes. It’s ridiculous the serious 
way they take her. 

“We were at the Holy Hour last 
First Friday and then went over to 
our parish hall. They tuned in on 
the radio to hear what the stars had 
to do with their lives for that day 
and the next. Yes, they believed 
every word of it, and some of them 
actually insulted me when I said the 
whole thing was superstitious tom- 
my-rot. They said that most every- 
thing Evangeline Adams said came 
true about them.” 

Who said our Catholics do not go 
in for astrology? 


N= is this the first time in history 
that Catholics have taken up the 
pseudo-science. The stars were con- 
sulted in the very first ages of the 
Church by superstitious Christians. 
Astrology itself, as every one should 
know, is much older than Christian- 
ity. The oldest civilizations of which 
we have any knowledge—those of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt—observed 
the stars with as much care as any 
modern astrologer. The Babyloni- 
ans, the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hindus, the Chinese, the Greeks, 
the Romans—most prominent among 
the latter being the emperor Augus- 
tus himself—all these tried to find 
the chart of human existence among 
the heavenly constellations. When 
Christianity entered upon the scene, 
she had to wage a steady and sturdy 
fight against this oldest of supersti- 
tions, so strongly intrenched on 
every side. 

The experience of St. Augustine is 
typical (d. 430). Before his conver- 
sion he was an assiduous astrologer, 
and he stuck to his ideas despite the 
occasional ridicule they brought him. 
So, for example, he tells of becoming 
acquainted with a famous doctor, 
and says: “He gathered from my 
talk that I studied books of astrology, 
and thereupon admonished me with 
fatherly kindness to throw them 
aside, and waste no more valuable 
time on such absurdities. He told me 
that he himself had learned astrol- 
ogy, when a young man, with the in- 
tention of gaining a livelihood by 
that profession ...; but that he 
had given it up and taken to medi- 
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cine, because he found it to be wholly 
false and could not condescend, be- 
ing a serious man, to earn his bread 
by deception.” “But,” continues Au- 
gustine further on, “neither he nor 
my dear Nebridius, a young man of 
great goodness and prudence, who 
laughed at the whole system of divi- 
nation, could persuade me to give it 
up, because I thought the weight of 


authority on the other side, and be- . 


cause as yet I had not found the 
clear and certain proof I wanted, 
that, when an astrologer did speak 
the truth he was guided by chance, 
not by skill, in reading the stars.” 
(Confessions, Bk. IV, Ch. III.) 


ODAY again, it would seem, we 

have a recrudescence of paganism, 
and once more the impressive jargon 
about signs of the zodiac, and aspects 
and cusps, and houses, and conjunc- 
tions, and what not is hurled at us. 
Is there any sense at all to the whole 
business? 

Well, there is a foundation of real 
astronomy—the science of the heav- 
enly bodies and their motions, as 
distinguished from astrology, the en- 
deavor to ascertain the influence of 
the stars on the destinies of man- 
kind. Towering from this solid basis 
of real fact there is a vast super- 
structure of guesswork, generalities, 
obscurities and contradictions that 
enmesh the ignorant and sadden the 
wise. 

It is good to have an elementary 
understanding of this factual foun- 
dation on which the airy spires of 
astrology rest. The very fact that 
astrologers bring a few astronomical 
notions somewhat formidable to the 
layman to their assistance—thereby 
giving themselves quite an air of re- 
spectability: this very fact should 
challenge the aforesaid layman to 
use just a little bit of concentration 
in crashing through the tenuous un- 
derbrush of scientific data, there- 
after to view with greater clarity and 
surety the broad fields of conjecture 
and nonsense that lie beyond. 

So suppose we delve into the mat- 
ter just a bit. The earth is a planet 
revolving around the sun once in a 
year. Apparently, however, the op- 
posite takes place: the sun seems to 
move along a definite path in the 
heavens and return to the same place 
it started from once in a year. The 
constellations that lie along this 
path are called the “zodiac,” from 
the Greek word for animal: for most 
of the constellations were named 
after animals by our ancestors—per- 
haps because of some more or less 
fanciful resemblance, perhaps on ac- 
count of a certain correspondence 
with the seasons. 

The other planets besides the earth 
that make up the solar system also 
move across the heavens in definite 
paths. These paths do not extend 


farther than 8° on either side of the 


revolutions in different periods: for 
instance, it takes Neptune 165 years 
to do what the earth does in one 
year. Therefore the relative posi- 
tions of the planets among the stars 
and along the zodiac are different 
for each given moment of time. 

Besides this, astrologers make 
twelve divisions of the heavens by 
drawing twelve great circles through 
the north and south points of the 
horizon. The parts of these divisions 
that occupy the space between the 
zodiac and the horizon are called 
“houses.” Every house passes through 
all the signs of the zodiac in a day; 
each house corresponds to one of the 
signs; and each house is considered 
to be ruled by one particular planet. 

It is from the relative positions of 
the planets, the signs of the zodiac, 
and the houses at the time of birth 
that astrology makes its prognos- 
tications. These relative positions 
have sundry imposing qualifications 
and names: positive, negative, detri- 
mental, exalted, parallel; aspects, 
conjunctions, oppositions, trines, and 
so on. A horoscope is simply a chart 
showing these relative positions at 
the time of birth. 


And there, my masters, you have 


‘the whole scientific basis of as- 


trology. Everything else is imagina- 
tion built up around and upon this 
foundation of fact. 


Fo instance. The sun is “hot, dry, 
positive, electric.” The moon is 
“cold, moist, feminine, wandering.” 
How much science is there in that? 
Venus is “Warm, fruitful, joyful.” 
Mars is “hot, inflammatory, energetic, 
warlike.” It looks very much as if as- 
trology is filching from mythology. 

As was hinted above, no one really 
knows the origin of the names that 
designate the signs of the zodiac. 
Keep that in mind when absorb- 
ing the following facts(?). Taurus 
(bull) , when rising, indicates a “dog- 
matic, obstinate, strong-willed char- 
acter.” Gemini (twins) makes a man 
vacillating, seeing both sides of every 
question. Cancer (crab) produces 
one who “never lets go unless fright- 
ened unexpectedly.” Leo (lion) is 
open, scorns meanness, is lordly, is 
brave when necessary. Virgo (virgin) 
is impassive, modest, retiring, faith- 
ful, often rather old-maidish. Libra 
(balance, scale) is sensitive, inde- 
cisive, easily led by flattery. Scorpio 
(scorpion) is destructive, persistent, 
mysterious. Sagittarius (archer) is 








honest, open, sporting, fond of out- 
door exercise and horses, apt to make 
shrewd shots. . . . It’ would seem, 
therefore, that the names of the 
zodiacal signs have a great deal to do 
with their meaning—and nobody 
knows where they got their names! 
Doesn’t that look just a bit like 
imagination? 


D== all the rules laid down by 
authorities on astrology, there 
seems to be no definite and f regu- 
lation anywhere. Thus, we are told 
that “of course, not all Aquarius peo- 
ple are optimistic.” For, you see, Sin- 
clair Lewis is one of many pessimists 
ruled by that sign. But anyhow, if you 
were born under the influence of 
Aquarius, “you are, or should be, 
more nearly master of yourself than 
the natives of any other sign of the 
zodiac.” And “your colors are blue, 
violet and bluish green; your flowers 
the tulip, the primrose, the pansy 
and the daffodil; your stones the opal 
and the sapphire and the jade. 
These, of course, are just sugges- 
tiens; if these colors, flowers and 
jewels do not become you, you do 
not need to wear them.” Nice, con- 
Siderate little science at any rate, 
isn’t it? 

In another place our friend Evan- 
geline—yes, it is she who is responsi- 
ble for the above—warns the chil- 
dren of Venus that people born at 
certain times will be uncongenial to 
them. However, she tells her reader, 
“I do not mean to say that all of the 
people born at these times will be 
uncongenial to-you. In fact, there 
may be some whose individual horo- 
scopes are so favorable in other ways 
that the less sympathetic influence 
of their signs may be wholly offset.” 
If two people with uncongenial horo- 
scopes were living together in com- 
plete harmony and happiness, how 
many would be willing to wager that 
the slippery Evangeline would in- 
variably discover a “sympathetic in- 
fluence” somewhere? 


Vivian B. Robson, B. Sc. (what 
sort of science she is dachelor of 
is not stated), in “A Student’s Text- 
Book of Astrology” (London, 1925) 
gives the following advice tc budding 
diviners: “Do not make the mistake 
of thinking a rule or aphorism in- 
fallible, but use it merely as a useful 
guide or pointer to be accepted or 
rejected according to whether it is 
upheld or dismissed by other indica- 
tions. There is no hard and fast rule 
in the whole of astrology except its 
mathematics.” (P. 62.) 

This being the case, it is only nat- 
ural that astrologers should indulge 
in a great deal of guesswork. The 
astrologers themselves admit as 
much. Says Sidney K. Bennett, 
otherwise known as “Wynn,” in 
“Your Future: A Guide to Modern 
Astrology” (Dell Publishing Co., N. 
Y., 1931): “The study of the influ- 
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ence of the stars has been going on 
for a long, long time. Its students 
have made many errors. They have 
guessed frequently. Some of their 
guesses have been right. We are try- 
ing to save the right guesses and use 
them in our daily lives.” (P. 8.) And 
further on: “Your not too humble 
author’s experience includes a period 
during which he made the same mis- 
take: following the old text-books 
blindly and rigidly and taking money 
from innocent and trusting clients 
for statements as to the future prob- 
abilities which were at best a great 
deal of hard work on my part, but 
of no value whatever to anyone.” 
The inference here is that Wynn has 
got over the guessing stage, and now 
knows whereof he speaks. But he 
has no more solid ground to walk 
on now than he had ten years 
ago. 


T° illustrate: Wynn gives a horo- 
scope for Kaiser Wilhelm. The 
Kaiser was born Jan. 27, 1859 at 3:00 
P. M., according to the official state- 
ments—and such details as the birth 
of a future emperor are matters to be 
carefully noted in an imperial house- 
hold. However, the conjunction of 
planets for the date and time in ques- 
tion did not seem in any way to indi- 
cate the Kaiser’s withered arm and 
the world war. Therefore, Wilhelm 
must have been born four minutes 
earlier than was officially stated, for 
then “the ascendant was in exact 
conjunction with the fixed star Cas- 
tor!” 

The most exact way of prophesy- 
ing future events is called by the as- 
trologers “directions.” By a ground- 
less assumption, the horoscopes for 
the successive days after birth are 
said to correspond to the successive 
years of life: a person’s horoscope, 
therefore, when he is twenty days old 
gives indications of what will hap- 
pen when he is twenty years old. 
Suppose we grant the assumption. 
Logically, the converse should be 
true: given a number of events and 
their corresponding dates, it should 
be possible to calculate the time of 
birth. But ... “when the birth time 
is not known to within 24 hours, 
the process (of computing the birth 
date) is usually exceedingly difficult, 
and requires the most expert manip- 
ulation.” (Robson, P. 225.) In other 
words, more guesswork than ever. 

St. Augustine’s medical friend saw 
through the astrologers 1500 years 
ago. When he was asked how it was 
that predictions often came true, he 
Teplied: “Because of the power of 
chance, which runs through all na- 
ture. So a man will seek an oracle 
in the pages of a poet, who is singing 
and thinking about something quite 
different, and often a verse will come 
out pat to the business at hand. Yet 
it is no wonder that from a human 
soul, prompted unconsciously by an 
instinct from above, a word should 


drop, by chance, not by art, with 
some sort of bearing upon the pur- 
pose of the inquirer.” (Conf., Bk. IV, 


- Ch. III.) 


In the same work (Bk. VII, Ch. V), 
the saint, with dry humor, tells a 
laughable story that was instrumen- 
tal in him reject astrology 
altogether. Another friend of his, 
Firminius, once a regular customer 
of the astrologers, told Augustine of 
an incident that happened to his 
father. The latter and a neighbor 
of his had waded far into the shallow 
waters of the current superstition, 
and were so enthusiastic about the 
thing that they even cast horoscopes 
for the dumb animals that were born 
on their farms. At the time when 
Firminius was to be born his father’s 
friend had a female slave who was 
also about to give birth to a child. 
There was much excitement in the 
two households over the coming ar- 
rivals and their prospective horo- 
scopes. “But,” says Firminius, as 
quoted by Augustine, “when they 
were counting with laborious ac- 
curacy the days, hours and minutes, 
the one for his wife, ‘the other for 
his bondwoman, it so fell out that 
both women were delivered at the 
same moment, so that they were 
compelled to make the same horo- 
Scope, down to the minutest par- 
ticulars, for the son and for the baby 
slave. For when the labor began, 
they sent word to each other what 
was going on in their respective 
houses; they got ready messengers 
to despatch to each other as soon 
as they should be informed of the 
actual birth, and made arrange- 
ments, each in his own domain, to 
be informed of this without a mo- 
ment’s delay. Now these messengers 
crossed one another so exactly in 
the center between the houses that 
neither could mark the least differ- 
ence in the position of the stars of 
the natal influences. Yet I was born 
in a good position, advanced rapidly 
along the sunny paths of the world, 
grew in wealth, rose in rank; while 
that slave, as I was told by one who 
knew him, remained just what he 
was, without any relaxation of his 
yoke.” 


fare tale convinced St. Augustine 
beyond any further doubt. He 
asked himself, “How is it that I must 
draw a different conclusion from the 
same facts, if I am to be right?” And, 
being once convinced, he longed 
“without loss of a moment, to fly upon 
the lunatics who follow this base 
trade, and expose them to universal 
derision.” 

Here is an example of the same 
thing from another angle. Michael 
Angelo, Victor Hugo, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Geraldine Farrar 
and Dr. Eliot of Harvard were all 
born under the strong influence of 
Pisces (fishes). Can you imagine a 


group of people more different in 
ha ter, gifts and philosophies of 
€ 


Astrologers sprinkle among their 
guesses a liberal amount of nice gen- 
eralities true of every one: of flat- 
tering statements and good advice 
that anyone might take. Evangeline 
Adams is especially good at this. 
“The greatest danger you have to 
face is putting too much faith in hu- 
man nature.” Who doesn’t have to 
face that danger? “Once your mind 
is made up that a plan is right, noth- 
ing can swerve you from your pur- 
pose to carry it through.” We are 
all a little stiff-necked when we think 
we are right. “Take plenty of exer- 
cise. Keep the organs functioning 
freely. Look to the care of your feet 
and legs. Regulate your diet so as 
to avoid rheumatic difficulties.” 
Which excellent advice would apply 
to all the signs of the zodiac, and 
therefore must be true of the one in 
question. “People born between Jan- 
uary 21 and February 19 should have 
clear complexions, and usually do 
have them unless they are suffering 
from poor elimination.” There—now 
you know something you never knew 
before. “You should be especially 
careful of your eyes. Don’t strain 
them. If you need glasses, wear 
them(!). Keep your blood circulat- 
ing (!!). Be on guard against the 
evils of auto-intoxication.” Five 
dollars, please! 


“ & NOTHER thing: you can’t be happy 

unless you are poy some- 
thing for others.” Who can be happy 
if he is selfish? “You have within 
you the elements of a great construc- 
tive force, but you sometimes lack 
the determination to use that force 
to the end.” Ahum! constructive 
force. . . . Only, whether I succeed 
or not, it was all written down in the 
stars. “Lack of concentration is one 
of the chief hindrances of Pisces 
people. You have the power to over- 
come this obstacle if you will. Simply 
shut out of your mind all but the 
thing in hand.” In other words, if 
you’re not concentrating, remedy the 
defect by concentrating. And so on 
without end. 

Another thing that makes as- 
trology and astrologers impressive 
is the grandiose and obscure lan- 
guage they use. Listen to this: “The 
vibrations of Uranus transcend the 
ordinary dimensions of length, 
breadth and thickness, and go over 
into what is known as the fourth 
dimension.” Or this: “Esoteric as- 
trology, or Astrotheosophy, is that 
branch of astrology which deals with 
the natal horoscope from a theo- 
sophical point of view and seeks to 
discover the operations of evolution 
and the unfoldment of the Ego be- 
hind the map.” Or this: “The very 
air we breathe is the Zodiac. When 
the ray of a planet gets here it is 
blended with the Zodiac according to 
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Sign and degree. We're all in a 
bunch: human beings, Zodiac and 
rays from the planets.” And then; 
for good measure, consider this: “In 
a personal way, the ray of the moon 
indicates application of the Person- 
ality, or outward expression.” 


T= astrologers, besides being highly 
obscure, revel in contradictions. 
“You, as a Pisces person, are capable 


of being very spiritual or very 
material.” “Taurus men, though in- 
clined to laziness, are wonderful 
workers once their interest is 
aroused.” These same Taurus men 


seem, according to the information 
on one page, to make very cool and 
matter-of-fact husbands, for their 
wives are told: “Don’t expect too 
much in the way of compliments 
and affection—because you won’t get 
it.” On the next page we find that 
“Taurus is a warm, affectionate 
sign,” and the Taurus husband reads 
that he loves his home, his children, 
and domestic things generally. These 
same Taurus people are informed: 
“Your throat is your weakest point; 
but with your unusual vitality you 
should be able to ward off most ill- 
nesses.” Opposite is a picture of 
Nellie Melba, born under the influ- 
ence of Taurus. 

Sins of omission are just as con- 
spicuous in astrology as sins of com- 
mission. The above quoted Wynn 
gives in 1931 a horoscope for Aimee 
Semple McPherson, but says never a 
word about her latest matrimonial 
venture, that kept the inane news- 
papers talking for days on end. 
Thomas A. Edison is similarly favored 
with a reading, but his death is 
passed over in modest silence; in 
fact, “Mars is his ruling planet, giv- 
ing him the energy . . . with which to 
bring him to an advanced age of 
continued usefulness.” In the horo- 
scope for Charles A. Lindbergh noth- 
ing is said concerning his flight to 
China; indeed, if we believe Wynn, 
he was doomed to obscurity for some 
years, for “March, April and May, 
1941, will again pick him up into in- 
ternational prominence, similar to 
his meteoric rise in 1927.” A nice, 
long-distance prophecy, by the 
way. 

Catholics will find the following 
about Alfred E. Smith especially 
amusing. It is a good example of 
the post-factum sort of divination 
at which astrology excels: “. . . the 
fact that his Moon is in exact con- 
junction with the position of the 
planet Uranus in the horoscope of 
the United States, born July 4, 1776 
(you see, even countries have horo- 
scopes!) , has kept him from being its 
choice as president. I was of the 
opinion in 1928 that he would be 
elected president, however, for I 
didn’t believe these factors would 
hold him back, so strong is the bal- 
ance of his chart. But I was wrong. 
That’s how we learn things in this 


science.” It sounds just a little as if 
Wynn had lost an election bet. 


Tee pasel maine ooions. Wh 
+ sive proo astro x y 
can it aot prophesy such things as 
the current financial depression, or 
the rise and fall of the stock market? 
If countries have horoscopes, so have 
corporations; and it should be a 
simple matter to foresee financial 
facts and make use of them. But no: 
the only stock astrologers.take is in 
the gold mines that lie open to every 
clever hand among the mountains of 
human gullibility. 

Astrologers try to bolster up their 
trickery by quotations from the 
Bible. Thus: “And God said, let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven 
to divide the day from the night; 
and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days and years.” 
(Genesis, I, 14.) But there is clearly 
question here of the stars as signs 
of natural phenomena, not as indica- 
tions of human events. And it is only 
after the exile, during which the 
Jews were contaminated by Baby- 
lonian superstition, that some of 
them endeavored to read into this 
passage an approval of astrology. 
The words of St. Luke (XXI, 25), 
“And there shall be signs in the sun 
and moon and stars,” refer not to 
astrology, but to the last day, when 
there shall be “confusion of the roar- 
ing of the sea and of the waves,” 
and “the powers of heaven shall be 
moved.” To appeal to the star that 
guided the magi as an approbation 
of astrology is absurd. This was evi- 
dently an extraordinary astrono- 
mical occurrence, and had nothing 
to do with astrology as we now know 
it. 


7s Bible is, on the contrary, very 
clear in its condemnation of this 
superstition. To quote just one pas- 
sage, from the Book of Wisdom (XIII, 
1, 2,): “But all men are vain ... who 


... have imagined either the fire, or~ 


the wind, or the swift air, or the 
circle of the stars, or the great water, 
or the sun and the moon, to be the 
gods that rule the world.” Catholic 
theology has condemned astrology 
from the beginning, as can be ascer- 
tained by consulting any Catholic 
text-book of morals under the head- 
ing “divination.” And all sound 
judgment and common sense is with 
Catholic teaching on this point. 
When, for example, so impersonal a 
thing as an encyclopedia makes a 
statement like the following from 
“The Americana,” the falsity of as- 
trology becomes a matter of com- 
mon consent: “It still flourishes, 
however, in Asia and Africa, and is a 
means of livelihood to many charla- 
tans who prey upon the ignorant 
classes in all countries.” . 

But things remains as they ever 
were. The diviners continue to reap 
the harvest, and the public allows 
itself to be fleeced. Counsel for the 


Society of American magicians states 
that in New York City alone the pro- 
fessional star-gazers take in $500,- 
000.00 a year by means of horoscopes. 
Another instance of the astute Bar- 
num being vindicated. Perhaps the 
conclusion of St. Augustine has also 
a great deal to do with the matter. 
According to the astrologers, he tells 
us, “ ‘From the sky comes the inevi- 
table cause of thy sin,’ or ‘Venus did 
this, or Saturn, or Mars’; so that 
man, who is but flesh and blood and 
proud corruption, should be exempt 
from guilt, and all the blame for his 
misdeeds should fall on the Creator 
and Ruler of the skies and the stars.” 
(Bk. IV, Ch. III.) 


E bone best argument against the 
whole tribe of astrologers and 
star-diviners is ridicule. One of our 
American humorists, Edmund J. 
Kiefer, has done some good work 
along these lines under cover of 
newspaper “colyumn” nonsense. Here 
is an example: 

“Virgo is in Aries, Scorpio is in 
Gemini and Reno is in Nevada. 

“The astrological layout was never 
more propitious for the man who 
knows enough to dispense with a 
coat in hot weather and for the 
woman who believes there are more 
things in life than just so many dif- 
ferent kinds of pajamas. 

“If this is your birthday, and the 
flushed look of pleasure on your face 
indicates that we are not far from 
wrong, you will make a great success 
as a sampler of beer and light wines. 

“You have a very breezy disposi- 
tion and think nothing of singing 
anywhere at all even if you haven’t 
your music with you. 

“When you enter the room at a 
party, you are an entirely different 
person from what you are known to 
be in your family. 

“Your talents are for the more ir- 
responsible activities of life and the 
wonder is that you take your work 
seriously at all. 

“Successful people born on July 
8th: — Robinson Crusoe’s Man Fri- 
day; Charles Martel, the Hammer of 
the Infidels; Anne Boleyn; the Mil- 
ler, His Son and their Ass (the Hired 
Man); Desdemona; the Chocolate 
Soldier.” 


pas in conclusion, we might 
even draw up a mock horoscope of 
astrology itself. And then two things 
should certainly appear (a little 
slang will not go amiss mid the jar- 
gon of the astrologers) : the “science” 
should occupy a favored position in 
Pisces for its multitude of “fish 
stories,” and there should be a con- 
junction or coincidence or collision 
or something between Sagittarius 
and Taurus, to explain that grand 
and marvellous facility of astrology 
in what ordinary Americans call 
“shooting the bull.” 

















Peis AMIN was fogged. Not 
an unusual thing with Benjamin. He 
would be fogged by things which 
offered no opportunities for deep 
thinking to other people. Benjamin’s 
father, Maurice Carstairs, took a 
malicious delight in the theological 
questions which Benjamin—who had 
arrived at his nick-name, by the way, 
from Benedict, via Ben—addressed 
to his mother, who being the only 
Catholic parent had to bear the 
brunt of her youngest son’s extraor- 
dinary desire to get at the bottom of 
things usually taken for granted. 

Benjamin—let us be emphatic— 
was very fogged; and the reason for 
the mist which enveloped his mind 
was this:—Everyone had agreed that 
Father Dan was a Saint, even when 
he was still alive; and after he died 
from sheer over-work and under- 
feeding, everyone was certain of it. 
Father Dan had reminded people of 
the Curé d’Ars. He had the same 
gentle eyes and a smile that came 
into his face like a flash of light. 
Benjamin and he had been the 
greatest possible friends. They had 
shared many secrets together. It was 
tremendously exciting to think that 
Father Dan was in Heaven. But 
Benjamin’s mother who was an ex- 
cellent Catholic and thoroughly well 
instructed, had, all the same, estab- 
lished a box on the nursery mantel- 
piece and invited the children to put 
their pennies in and save up to have 
a .Mass said for the repose of Father 
Dan’s soul. 
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It was that which had fogged Ben- 
jamin. If Father Dan was a Saint 
why was it needful to have Masses 
said for his soul? Benjamin asked 
the question, and his mother an- 
swered it, quite admirably. 

Sometimes even very holy people, 
she explained, had to wait a little 
while outside the Gate of Heaven, 
and that was very sad for them be- 
cause, of course, they were longing 
to get in and see all the lovely things. 
But each time the priest said a Mass 
for them they moved nearer to the 
Gate until they passed right in and 
joined the Saints like Our Lady and 
St. Joseph and St. Antony. Benja- 
min’s active imagination immediate- 
ly pictured the queue of eager holy 
people waiting their turn, like people 
who waited for hours outside the 
movies. Only, Heaven being much 
more wonderful than the movies, 
they would naturally be much more 
anxious to get in, and the waiting 
time would seem much longer. 


T was sad, indeed, to think that 

Father Dan might be amongst 
these. Sad for Father Dan’s own sake, 
of course, but also most deplorable be- 
cause the Saints in Heaven can get 
everything they pray for, and Father 
Dan had always prayed that Benja- 
min’s father might get the Faith. It 
would have been so lovely to have 
jogged Father Dan’s memory and 
got him to ask God to make Daddy 
believe that He, God, hadn’t only 
invented the glorious stories told by 
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Mother Church. That they were not 
like other fairy tales, just made up. 
It would be so much easier to ask 
Father Dan than the other Saints 
because he had known Daddy so well 
and smoked pipes with him and 
laughed at his jokes. 


B= now it appeared that poor 
Father Dan was waiting in a 
queue! Benjamin’s imagination was 
not long in adding the details, so ju- 
diciously withheld by his mother. 
True, he varied the pains of Purga- 
tory, but his mind was swift to picture 
a dark and chilly exterior. It might be 
raining outside Heaven, and cold and 
noisy and horrid! Never did he 
catch sight of a waiting queue out- 
side the movies without sorrowing 
for Father Dan. All Benjamin’s pen- 
nies found their way into the box on 
the mantelpiece, and the Mass was 
duly said; but alas! on the following 
Sunday when the new Rector read 
out the list of Masses there was one 
for the Rev. Daniel O’Brien, which 
meant Father Dan was still waiting, 
and in need of Masses; and not yet 
in a position to ask God to give Dad- 
dy the Faith. It was disappointing, 
for Benjamin had prayed hard to 
Father Dan, and half expected his 
father to propose to go to Mass that 
same Sunday morning, instead of 
which the latter had gone off as 
usual for a day’s golfing. 

True, Benjamin’s mother explained 
to him that Father Dan might be 
in Heaven, and in that case the 
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. benefit. of. the Masses would go to 


some other waiting soul, but a 
seven-year-old is not satisfied with a 
“perhaps,” least of all Benjamin. If 
it had been his Daddy, he would 
have sympathized with his feelings. 
Benjamin and his father were in ab- 
solute sympathy. That was why it 
was so hard that they could not 
share the loveliest thing of all. 
Daddy had said, “Perhaps,” when 
Father Dan had said that God’s 
stories were true. But he had not 
got a scrap of satisfaction out of 
that. It was the not being just “per- 
haps” that made religion so glorious. 
And Daddy never could love it and 
enjoy it until he knew that it was 
really true 

“You must work a miracle for me, 
Ben,” his father had said once, and 
he had said it so wistfully that Ben- 
jamin had felt a tug at his heart on 
Daddy’s account. 

It was Benjamin’s father who, un- 
wittingly, shed a new light on the 
subject which was occupying his 
youngest son’s mind. “Listen to 
this,” he remarked, one evening, to 
his wife as he sat reading his paper. 
“It’s not a bad ‘howler.’ A-.Catholic 
school boy on canonization.” 

Benjamin, who happened to be 
within earshot, listened, too. He had 
no idea what a howler might be, 
apart from something that squealed, 
but the word “canonization” he had 
come across. It had to do with 
Saints, though the connection be- 
tween the latter and big guns was 
not evident. His father proceeded to 
read out the following: 

“Saints aren’t properly Saints 
until they ‘have their statues put up 
in churches. When anyone has his 
statue in church then he’s a Saint 
and ladies put flowers in front of 
him, unless there’s no room and 
then they take them to St. Joseph.” 

Benjamin’s mother was moderately 
amused. She had no very keen sense 
of humor. “Admirable,” she said, in 
her quiet way. As for Benjamin, he 
took it with the utmost seriousness. 
Daddy was evidently struck by a 
school boy being so clever as to know 
these things. It was not often that 
Benjamin failed to sense his father’s 
mood, but on this occasion he cer- 
tainly did. How wonderful it would 
be if a statue of Father Dan were to 
appear in church. He could be quite 
certain then that the Gate of Heaven 
had opened to the priest, and he was 
in a position to ask God for anything 
that he wanted. 


perm DANIEL O’BRIEN’s parish- 
ioners had not forgotten their 
former pastor. There was a move- 
ment on foot to place a fitting 


memorial in the church. Meetings 
were held in which various schemes 
were brought forward, the one finally 
approved being that a statue of the 
late rector’s favorite Saint, St. John 
Vianney, should be erected in mem- 





ory of the man who had so remark- 
ably resembled the saintly Curé of 
Ars, both in personal appearance, 
and in the sanctity of his life. 

It was an entirely happy thought. 


‘It involved sending to France for the 


Statue, and it was not until some- 
where in the middle of November 
that the statue arrived. The month 
of the Holy Souls was nearly through, 
indeed, when the great case 
containing the statue reached its 
destination. 


= was in the month of November 
that Benjamin attained to the 
high honor of serving Mass in com- 
pany with one of his elder brothers. 
The Carstairs house was just opposite 
the church and the Carstairs boys 
became servers in the course of na- 
ture. Not one of them had taken so 
kindly to it as Benjamin. Serving 
Mass had a thrill all of its own for 
the boy with the inexhaustible ca- 
pacity for making pictures in his 
mind. But most of all was it thrilling 
when the Mass was being said for 
Father Dan. As often as not the 
younger server forgot his part in the 
great Drama as his mind wandered 
to the waiting queue, picturing the 
opening gate and a voice calling out 
Father Dan’s name. 

It was not a conventional method 
of hearing Mass, and Benjamin gen- 
erally got a reprimand from the 
elder brother for making a mess of 
his job. How he would have loved to 
tell his father about the waiting 
queue—A November chill had fallen 
over it, and poor Father Dan was 
out in a fog. Daddy would have 
understood. But he had been forbid- 
den to talk about religion to his 
father. Such a pity, Benjamin 
thought, for Daddy made pictures in 
his mind, too, and he would have 
understood lots of things that. the 
others couldn’t—that he would never 
have dreamt of trying to tell them, 
even. 

“You must just pray that your fa- 
ther gets faith,” their mother had 
told them, “and God will give it to 
him one day.” 

After that Faith became -a kind of 
concrete thing in Benjamin’s mind, 
like a birthday present. And when 
he had heard it alluded to as “the 
gift of Faith,” he might almost be 
said to have visualized it as wrapped 
up in brown paper. 

If only someone could give Daddy 
the gift of Faith on his birthday. 
Perhaps Father Dan would, when he 
got to Heaven? But Daddy’s birth- 
day was drawing near, and Masses 
were still being said for Father 
Dan’s soul, and Benjamin could not 
be sure that he was in Heaven. If 
only they would put up a statue of 
Father Dan in church. Then it would 
be absolutely certain. Then the won- 
derful thing happened. 

One afternoon Benjamin’s mother 
sent him over to the Rectory to fetch 





his surplice which she had noticed 
needed attention of her needle and 
the housekeeper sent him along to 
the sacristy through a passage which 
was used for storage purposes. Ben- 
jamin had never been that way be- 
fore. It interested him immensely. 
In fact, it was full of thrills. With a 
glow of genial recognition he came 
across the St. Joseph of the Christ- 
mas Crib, crouching in a corner and 
partly covered by a sheet. The feet 
of one of the Wise Men were pro- 
truding from a straw-lined case. It 
was a delightful reminder that 
Christmas was really coming. In an- 
other corner there stood, face to the 
wall, the statue of St. Michael, the 
sword-arm of which had got broken. 
Robbed of the symbol of victory, it 
remained in banishment. Rather 
hard lines, Benjamin thought. He 
hoped that St. Michael would soon 
be mended and allowed to go back. 
Next to it was standing a tall pack- 
ing-case with the cover off, forming 
a kind of sentry-box in which stood 
a figure which Benjamin made haste 
to examine. 

He gave a gasp of amazement. The 
sentry-box contained a statue of 
an old man in a black cassock, with 
long white hair and a Divine smile. 
It was unmistakably Father Dan! 
And exactly like him, except that 
the hair was rather longer than 
Father Dan wore his, even when he 
had forgotten to have it cut. But 
perhaps that was to show that he 
was in Heaven where people might 
have long hair, like the Apostles? 

Did it mean that Father Dan was 
really in Heaven, or would he have 
to wait until the statue was in its 
place in church before he became a 
Saint like St. Antony and the rest? 
“Saints aren’t -properly Saints until 
their statues are put up in church,” 
Benjamin reflected. It was a moot 
point. 

He stood there with knitted brows, 
like a youthful Thomist working out 
a knotty point in theology. 


Ww at any rate Father Dan’s 
statue would soon be in church. 
He seized his surplice and rushed 
home to tell the good news to some- 
body—that there was to be a statue of 
Father Dan in church, that is to say. 
He couldn’t have explained the rest 
to anybody, failing Daddy. 

He found Bridget the housemaid 
and burst out with the news to her. 

“They’ve got Father Dan’s statue 
in a box over in the Rectory,” he 
cried, “When do you think they are 
going to put it up?” 

“Oh, not yet a while,” Bridget re- 
plied. She ‘had heard all about 
Father Dan’s statue—the statue of 
his favorite Saint, which was being 
erected in his memory. Indeed, she 
had made her contribution towards 
it. “They are waiting until -the 
Bishop can come and unveil it,” she 
went on, “and he’s very busy.” - 
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Benjamin’s face fell. 

“Do you think he will come before 
Daddy’s birthday?” he asked: 

Bridget took Daddy’s Birthday as 
a reasonable epoch to reckon from. 
She did not enquire as to the con- 
nection between the two events. 

“Not this side of Christmas,” she 
retorted. “And it’s going to be a big 
affair.” 

“Father Dan hated big affairs. 
He'll not like it a little bit,” Benja- 
min said, with decision, and some 
ill-humor. 

“No, God rest his soul, he wasn’t 
one for pushing in the front,” Brid- 
get agreed. “He didn’t like being ‘in 
the lime-light,’ as the saying is.” 

All the same, Benjamin felt that, 
limelight or no limelight, it was hard 
for Father Dan to be kept out in the 
dark passage just because the Bishop 
was busy and Father Brown, the new 
Rector, liked a fuss. 

The idea had got Benjamin in its 
grip. When he went over to church 
now he would slip in through the 
sacristy and into the store place and 
have a look at the image of Father 
Dan standing next to the banished 
St. Michael. Every morning when he 
went into church he would cast a 
wistful glance at the pedestal va- 
cated by the latter, where, he had 
heard, the new statue was to be 
placed, in the forlorn hope that 
Father Brown might have given up 
the Bishop as a bad job and been 
content to put Father Dan in his 
place without any fuss. 


Be the pedestal remained unoccu- 
pied; and the eve of Daddy’s birth- 
day arrived and Father Dan was still 
waiting, waiting outside the Gate of 
Heaven in the cold passage beyond 
the sacristy. There was no “perhaps” 
about the matter to Benjamin at this 
juncture. The symbolism conveyed a 
reality to his curiously constructed 
mind. Saints were not saints until 
they had got their statues put up in 
church. It was no good asking Father 
Dan to get Daddy the gift of Faith 
for a birthday present if he was still 
outside, waiting. No good at all. 
Very few people went to say their 
prayers in church on the dark No- 
vember afternoons. Benjamin used 
to ask to be allowed to go over some- 
times when the organist was prac- 
tising, for he loved music. He might 
spend an hour thus on Thursday aft- 
ernoons and everyone knew where he 
had gone. It happened on the day 
before Benjamin’s father’s birthday, 
which was a Thursday, that there 
was no organ practice. Benjamin 
Slipped in to find that he had the 
church entirely to himself. It was 
rather a glorious feeling. He eyed 
the empty pedestal. How lovely 
Father Dan’s statue would look 
Standing there. He went over and 
said some prayers to Our Lady and 
some more to St. Joseph. Then his 
eye wandered towards the sacristy 


door. He would go and pay Father 
Dan a visit. Poor Father Dan! He 
wondered if he might give him a few 
flowers, left over from a bunch his 
mother had sent to Our Lady? He 
was sure that Our Lady would not 
mind. But he was not quite sure 
how it was to be done. There would 
be no vase, and no pedestal to stand 
it on. Poor Father Dan was not yet 
a Saint! 

There was an electric light in the 


passage where statues were stored. 
Benjamin stood on tip-toe to switch 
it on. The ray fell full on the sentry- 
box. Father Dan seemed to be smil- 
ing more than ever in the pale blue 
light. But he looked wan and rather 
weary. “Fed up,” so Benjamin 
thought. In a sudden transport of 
feeling he let go of his flowers and 
threw his arms round the cold stone 
figure, as though it had been Father 
Dan himself. It tottered and fell for- 
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to the stand, | went and asked St. Joseph 
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ward under the impact of the impul- 
sive embrace. Benjamin was forced 
down onto one knee, still clasping it 
manfully. There had very nearly 
been a catastrophe! 

The statue was out of the sentry- 
box now, standing firmly on its feet 
on the ground. It was much too 
heavy to lift, even an inch. How was 
he to get it back into the case? Ben- 
jamin discovered that by tipping it 
up on to one corner of its base one 
could move the statue about in the 
way that the railway porters do 
heavy luggage. .It was really quite 
easy that way. An idea flashed into 
his mind. An inspiration! Why 
should not he — Benjamin — convey 
Father Dan’s statue into church? 
This twirling business made it not 
too difficult. Father Dan would much 
rather go quietly into his place, like 
he used to when he slipped into his 
confessional at odd times, in case 
any poor soul in trouble might come 
to look for him. He would much pre- 
fer it to the Bishop and the big af- 
fair. And then he would be among 
the Saints for certain sure—and he 
might get Daddy the Faith for a 
birthday present. 


I by proved to be much more difficult 
than Benjamin had anticipated. 
There were two steps at the end of 
the passage, and two more from the 
sacristy into the church. There was 
very nearly a catastrophe this time. 
Benjamin had to sit down and get 
his breath after the effort. He began 
to wish by now that he had not 
started to try, but he had to go on 
with it; and it was a great thrill— 
helping Father Dan into Heaven. 

Inch by inch, the statue which had 
come from France made the last 
stage of its journey. Luckily there 
was no one in the church. The pious 
ladies usually avoided the organ 
practice, since it disturbed their de- 
votions. The appointed place was 
reached at last. 

Benjamin stood beside Father 
Dan’s statue and straightened him- 
self. It had taken some doing! His 
head was throbbing, and he was 
shaking all over. Then he eyed the 
pedestal. He had not reckoned for 
the pedestal. It was nearly as tall as 
himself, and Father Dan could not 
be left standing on the ground. It 
was one thing to dispense with the 
Bishop and the fuss, but the pedestal 
seemed to be very definitely indi- 
cated. What was to be done? 

He thought a moment, and then 
headed for St. Joseph’s altar—a fa- 
vorite refuge of his. 

“St. Joseph,” he whispered. “I can’t 
get it up onto the stand. It’s too 
heavy. Here’s a pretty go! What am 
I to do? Do you think you could give 
me a hand?” 

He knelt there for a moment, then 
he returned to the place where the 
statue was standing, unenshrined, on 
the stone tiles. He leant down and, 


tilting it gently, placed one small 
hand under its massive base. “Now 
then, St. Joseph,” said Benjamin. 


Father Dan’s successor went 
into church early next morning 
to make his meditation before Mass 
he might have been seen to pull up 
suddenly when he came to the place 
where St. Michael had formerly 
stood. He stood there, staring at a 
statue which was occupying the va- 
cant pedestal. It was the new memo- 
rial statue which the Bishop had 
promised to solemnly unveil on Jan- 
uary the tenth. What, in the name 
of wonder, was the meaning of this 
premature appearance of the Pari- 
sian work of art which was being 
kept in its packing-case until the 
great occasion? 

Father Brown waited until after 
Mass, then he instituted enquiries. 
The sacristan had no suggestions to 
offer. Why should anyone wish to 
meddle in the matter? The servers 
might be questioned, but their con- 
tribution would not be very valuable. 
The elder one was the very thick- 
headed Tom Price, and the other the 
youngest little Carstairs boy. 

Nevertheless it was the latter who 
proffered a solution to the mystery. 
Father Brown was standing in front 
of the vacated packing-case, seeking 
a clue, when Benjamin presented 
himself. A very flushed and bright- 
eyed Benjamin, albeit that he was 
evidently in a somewhat nervous 
state. 

“If you please, Father,” Benjamin 
said, “it was me who put up Father 
Dan’s statue in church.” 

“You!” The priest frowned down 
upon the minute person who was 
making the amazing statement. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I moved it into Church because— 
because I wanted it to be there on 
Daddy’s birthday.” 

Father Brown regarded the speaker 
sternly. 

“You couldn’t move a statue that 
size,” he said. : 

The youngest Carstairs was a 
queer child. This was evidently a 
new form of romancing. 

“I did. I twirled it round and 
round on one corner, and it moved 
all right that way.” 


Father Brown considered the 
statement. Then his look grew 
sterner. 


“And how did it get up onto the 
pedestal?” he enquired. 

Benjamin’s eyes glistened. “I 
lifted it up,” he said. 

Father Brown made no reply. He 
conducted the speaker to the spot 
where the statue of St. Michael 
stood. 

“Now, let me see you lift that,” he 
said. 

Benjamin obediently laid hold of 
St. Michael and had a good try. 
There was absolutely no result. 

“Now,” Father Brown said, “you 


BR 


can tell me the name of your accom- 

plice—of whoever it was who helped 

you.” He had come to the conclusion 

er the solution lay in that direc- 
on, 

Benjamin answered, carefully. “I 
think it was St. Joseph,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“St. Joseph. When I found that I 
couldn’t lift it up on to the stand, I 
went and asked St. Joseph what I 
was to do. And when I came back I 
tried again, and it was quite easy.” 

“Are you telling me that St. Joseph 
worked a miracle?” Father Brown 
asked. This small boy was beyond 
the limit! 

Benjamin gazed up at him in puz- 
zlement from under knitted brows. 

“It was not a miracle,” he said. 
“St. Joseph came and gave me a 
hand and then it was quite easy; 
that was all.” 

It was during the long pause that 
followed that a voice interrupted 
what was really a tense situation. 

“I must apologize for intruding,” 
said Maurice Carstairs, for it was 
Benjamin’s father who was standing 
there, “but I just came over to see 
if my youngster was-all right. He is 
generally back earlier than this, and 
he seemed a little bit off color last 
night.” 

“Many happy returns of the day, 
Daddy,” Benjamin said. He did not 
seem surprised to see his father, 
only most uncommonly pleased. 

“What has he been up to?” Ben- 
jamin’s father asked, for the expres- 
sion on the pastor’s face was omi- 
nous. 

“If you don’t mind coming into the 

church, I will explain,” the rector 
said. His manner might be described 
as dry. 
He led the way, Benjamin’s father 
following. Benjamin remained be- 
hind to rid himself of his surplice 
and cassock. 


HE statue of the blessed Curé 

looked uncomimonly well in its 
place, for all that it had not been 
canonically erected. 

“Why, you’ve got the old rector 
here,” Benjamin’s father cried. 

“That’s what your son imagined. 
There is a slight likeness. We have 
been keeping this statue of St. John 
Vianney until the Bishop could come 
and unveil it. It was in our store 
room, but, to my astonishment, I 
found it here this morning; and 
your small boy declares that he 
brought.it here himself and perched 
it up where you see it.” 

“Someone must have helped him,” 
Carstairs said. “That’s pretty ob- 
vious.” 

“He denies that. At least,”—the 
good priest was anxious to be strictly 
truthful himself—“he gave a most 
fantastic explanation.” 

“Ah, yes. I overheard him saying 
that St. Joseph had given him a 
helping hand.” 
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Father Brown was vexed. He had 
tried so hard on so many occasions 
to persuade Mr. Carstairs that the 
Catholic Faith was a matter of the 
intellect. 

“Benjamin has a very vivid imagi- 
nation,” he said. “He is a difficult 
child to instruct.” 

“You mean, I gather,” Carstairs 
said, slowly, “that, in proportion, if 
Faith can remove a mountain, a 
vivid imagination can lift a fair sized 
weight?” 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

“What do you make of it?” he 
asked. 

Carstairs answered: 

“T’m faced by two impossibilities,” 
he said. “But one is more impossi- 
ble than the other. I can’t believe 
that my little lad was not speaking 
the truth.” 

He had a vision of Benjamin as 
he had seen him, disclaiming the 
miracle, his candid gaze turned up 
to the priest’s. 


| SS who is any- 
one has been abroad. If you doubt it, 
ask someone who has just returned. 
If Mr. Work could not discuss Unter 
den Linden, Charing Cross and the 
Champs Elysees, he would be as much 
out of place at a bridge party as 
Babe Ruth at a lecture on Homer. 

If you have not been abroad you 
are unfortunate. If you admit it you 
are worse. I have never been abroad. 
But I have heard so many addresses 
by returned travelers whom six 
weeks in Europe made authorities on 
seven countries (including the Scan- 
dinavian) that I am able to fool even 
the elect. When anyone appears 
suspicious I mention something 
about daypo or Notr’ Dom, and the 
suspicion disappears like a surplus 
before Congress. In extreme cases it 
is sometimes necessary to use sang 
fraw, which I understand means 
singing in the snow. 

For some time I have been keeping 
notes on the speeches of our good- 
will ambassadors. The information 
they so generously dispense may en- 
able you to hide your embarrassing 
provincialism as it has me. 

The first thing that impresses the 
American going to Europe is the trip 
over. Whenever you go, whatever 
else you miss, do not miss that. One 
of the first lessons the tourist learns 
is that lemons are not good for sea- 
Sickness. The most effective cure is 
to sit under a tree and read a book. 
One need not worry about one’s 


Safety going across. Boats very sel-' 


dom sink. Rarely does one sink more 
than once. And one is not often 
more than three miles from land, 
Straight down. 

England, according to our text 
books, is the home of our ancient 


Father Brown was impressed, and 
touched. 

“Your faith in your little son does 
infinite credit to both of you,” he 
remarked. 

Benjamin’s father was a long time 
before he responded. Benjamin had 
arrived on the scene, stripped of his 
cassock and surplice. He came up 
just in time to catch his father’s 
words. 

“Do you know?” Carstairs said, 
“that remark of yours has given me 
quite a new idea of Faith. Of its 
qualities: of its uncommunicable 
certainty. Faith has always baffled 
me, but I believe I’ve got hold of it.” 

It was Benjamin who broke the 
silence. 

“Hooray, Daddy!” he cried. “Father 
Dan has got your birthday present. 
I knew he would if I got him up there 
all right. I knelt down and asked 
him to get God to give: you Faith for 
a birthday present—that’s why I 
wanted him to be in Heaven in time 





Non 
VOYAGE 


By Richard Reid 


cousins. This prompted someone— 
was it William Randolph Hearst?—to 
remark that God gives us our rela- 
tives but we can choose our friends. 
The English treat you more like 
friends than relatives. They welcome 
you to their midst. It doesn’t rain in 
England all the time; sometimes it 
pours. The East Indian sun-wor- 
shippers spend their vacations there. 

It was from England that the Pil- 
grim Fathers came to the United 
States. This is what is known as Pil- 
grims’ Progress. Travel guides say 
one should go to England to learn 
the King’s English, but what else do 
they expect him to be? 


T= English are an aristocratic peo- 
ple. They have numerous orders 
of the nobility, important props to 
the throne. The Knights of the Gar- 
ter are among the King’s chief sup- 
porters. England is the ruler of a 
world-wide domain; the sun never 
sets on the British Empire. It per- 
haps was De Valera who suggested 
that this was because the Lord would 
not trust the English in the dark. 
The English are greatly interested 
in archeology, remnants of lost races. 
This does not mean the Kentucky 


for your birthday, and people who 
have their statues in church are al- 
ways in Heaven aren’t they?” 

He glanced up‘at the two grown- 
up people, and at the smiling image 
of the holy Curé, the spiritual play- 
mate of Childhood. ; 

“It was decent of St. Joseph, 
wasn’t it?” Benjamin said. 

“Awfully decent,” said Benjamin’s 
father. 

Benjamin had scampered off, for 
there were other birthday presents 
to be seen to besides Father Dan’s. 

“So you have found your definition 
of Faith?” the priest said. 

“IT think I have,” Carstairs spoke 
slowly. “Faith is a challenge to a 
Power which possesses the omripo- 
tence never to let it down.” 

He glanced at the statue. “I sup- 
pose you can get it taken back again 
quite easily?” he said. 

“I could,” Father Brown answered, 
“but I think I would rather it re- 
mained as it is.” 


Derby. The English have famous 
museums. In the one at Oxford there 
is a skull of Oliver Cromwell; in an- 
other a skull of Cleopatra. In this 
respect they are outdistancing us in 
America. No American museum has 
a skull of either of these historic per- 
sonages. They have famed art gal- 
leries like the Kensington, with 
magnificent paintings by old masters, 
all very beautiful except the scratchy 
looking ones called itchings. 


Guanes was England’s greatest 
gift to literature and the Little 
Theatre League. He was a towering 
figure in the Elizabethan period. If 
living today he would be even more 
remarkable. He would be over three 
hundred years old. . He was the au- 
thor of The Merchant of Venus, 
Nothing Much Doing, If You Like It 
That Way, MacBath and some other 
good plays. Also Hamlet. Hamlet is 
the world’s most famous animal 
story. He was a great Dane. 

The English are very proud of the 
Thames River, although it would not 
make a gargle for the mouth of the 
Mississippi. They boast of its an- 
cient history, but geologists say that 
the Mississippi is just as old and 
maybe older because it is dirtier. One 
English edifice often mentioned but 
never described, although it must be 
one of the seven wonders of the 
world and second only to St. Peter’s 
in size, is the Church of England. 
Religious prejudice should not pre- 
vent anyone giving due recognition 
to a structure of such dimensions. 

England is a very wealthy nation. 
So Scotland got next to it. Scotland 
is not as pregressive; drive pro- 
moters say there has been’ no change 
there in twenty-five years. Nor is its 
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population increasing; too many 
Scotchmen are being born in the 
United States to save the fare over. 
The Scotch are a very humorous peo- 
ple, and this is the origin of the idea 
that humor is a gift. Robert Burns, 
the great Scotch poet, refused to 
write free verse. In-Scotland a new 
spring outfit means a pair of rubber 
heels. The Scotch are the best ven- 
tilated soldiers in the world. Unlike 
the English, the Scotch do not claim 
to be our cousins. But many Ameri- 
cans are Scotch by absorption. Some 
time ago America’s foreign-relations 
were strained. Now they are broke. 
But this does not include the Scotch. 

When one reaches France one 
realizes the value of Esperanto, the 
universal language which is spoken 
nowhere. The French are a very cul- 
tured people. In Paris even the 
street-cleaners speak French fluently. 
Napoleon is the outstanding military 
hero of France. He was-a greater 
soldier than Bonaparte. The guide 
books say Napoleon and Bonaparte 
were identical, but it is generally con- 
ceded that Napoleon was the more 
identical of the two. 

Although France is a republic, the 
nobility is everywhere in evidence. 
During the French Revolution many 
of the nobility were killed. The Rev- 
olutionists called them “cake-eaters,” 
a term which has survived to this 
day even in the United States. The 
nobility retorted that the Revolu- 
tionists were not well-bred. Thus 
was the issue drawn. Many of the 
noble. families were wiped out and 
were extinct for several generations. 
Their descendants are today marry- 
ing wealthy Americans. Some of 
these couples, very patriotic, fought 
all through the war. The French are 
very fond of radio, as we may judge 
from the Eiffel Tower. The people 
advertise their favorite station even 
in their most formal correspondence. 
The name of this station is R.S.VP. 
A very popular program is the pheas- 
ants singing the Mayonnaise. 

From Paris to Rome the way the 
railway employes call the stations 
makes one homesick. Italy is a very 
beautiful country, but most Ameri- 
cans would not care to be born 
there as they know no Italian. Caruso 
was born there, although many peo- 
ple think he came from the Canary 
Islands. Longfellow was quite fond of 
Italy and spent considerable time 
there. He became quite Italicized. 

Everyone who goes to Rome tries 
to have an auditorium with the Pope 
and to see the catechisms, the un- 
derground passages where the early 
Christians used to worship. The 
idea that when in Rome one should 
do as the Romans do is quite mis- 
leading. An American once tried to 
swim the Tiber like Horatius and was 
arrested for intoxication. 

Venice is a famous and pretty city 
but subject to floods. Everyone goes 
to see Pompeii, destroyed in 79, 


which would make it about eight 
years after the Chicago fire. Many 
Americans have been greatly disap- 
pointed by Mount Vesuvius. They 
understand it is overflowing with 
lager. It really is lava. The United 
States has nothing like Mt. Vesuvius, 
but Booth Tarkington very properly 
remarked that we have Niagara Falls 
which could put it out like a lamp. 
Mt. Vesuvius is quite terrifying; 
when the ladies keep quiet you can 
hear it roar. 


WITZERLAND is the Adirondacks of 

Europe. And the Waltham. They 
make magnificent Swiss movement 
timepieces there, some very large. In- 
deed, we read that even in the days 
of Caesar one of his soldiers went to 
sleep there on his watch. It is a land 
of glaciers, which bring down rocks 


from the mountains. In some 


places one sees the rocks but no 
glaciers. The guides say the glaciers 
have gone back for more rocks. 
Germany is again becoming popu- 
lar with Americans, especially those 


Of heaven or hell! 





To One Unfaithful 
By John Gilland Brunini 


aerate tear from your ancestral wall 

And strew abroad the blessed beads lest these 

Should bear false testament when you would loudly call 
Upon your faithless creeds. 


Strange gods shall now replace 
The bed-side crucifix—sad symbol of a primal sin 
Which scienced pride and fossil lore erase— 
And all of old allegiance fall before dissent. 
No altar step shall rest your knee nor Peter’s keys 
Unloose the grace of any Sacrament. 


Thus, arrogant and free, your days shall mock the Name 
Which fell with those of saints upon your sponsored brow 
And staked your soul with His baptismal claim. 


Elaborate your will in excommunion, 
This fleeing from the fold’s unfastened gate 
To far forbidden pastures where no bell shall ring 
Your truancy; forget this sorry vale’s debate 


Be free, ah yes, but wait! 
One tether you cannot untie, one care 
Elude. A triune Church in single prayer 
Is true to all the lost before a triune throne— 
“The Crook is mighty and the Shepherd knows His Own.” 


interested in exclusive society. 
There are so many Daughters of the 
Revolution there. The names of the 
German cities and towns are very pe- 
culiar and puzzling to people from 
places like Poughkeepsie, Oshkosh, 
Hoboken and Schenectady. There is 
said to be quite a bit of poverty over 
there. In fact, most tourists bring 
some back. The most prosperous 
country in Europe is Ireland. Its cap- 
ital is always Dublin. 

Traveling is quite baffling to the 
uninitiated. First they say you’re on 
a boat. Then they say you're off.- 


‘They also say it broadens some and 


flattens others. Traveling in Europe 
is not all pleasure. The worst fea- 
ture is the foreigners. Until recently 
all but the hoi polloi went to Europe 
first class. The less expensive but re- 
fined tourist class ships are now quite 
the rage. I understand, however, 


that the most inexpensive way to go 
over is on a fellowship. But none of 
the seafaring men with whom I am 
acquainted can give me any data 
about their rates or ports of call. 
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By 
Hilaire 
Belloc 


Seapets VII was the Pope 
of King Henry’s VIII’s divorce. He 
was reigning over the whole space of 
that affair, being appointed before 
the King of England had any inten- 
tion of getting rid of his wife, and 
dying after the English schism had 
been virtually completed and within 
a very short time of its final and 
formal completion by the Act of 
Supremacy. For Henry’s idea of get- 
ting rid of his legtimate wife, Cath- 
erine of Aragon (which idea as 
we have seen was probably more 
Anne Boleyn’s than his own), can- 
not have arisen, at the very earliest, 
before 1525. The first (not absolutely 
certain) documentary allusion to it 
is in 1526, and overt action only be- 
gins in 1527. Now Clement VII was 
elected to the Papal -throne in 1523. 


What Could Clement Do? 


A= the last political acts by 
which the separation of England 
from the unity of the Catholic 
Church was made certain filled the 
years 1533-34. In 1533 you get the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer in 
spite of the Papal prohibition, the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn acknowl- 
edged and her crowning as Queen, 
the birth of Elizabeth and the decla- 
ration by law of her legitimacy 
(though she was illegitimate in the 
eyes of all Europe and of course in 
those of ecclesiastical authority) : 
while in the year 1534 you get all the 
acts one after another which culmi- 
nated in the complete separation of 
England from Rome. That was al- 
ready accomplished before the sum- 
mer of 1534, and the seal was set 
upon the whole process by the full 
Act of Supremacy in the first days of 
November of that year: for it was 
the custom of any English Parlia- 
ment that might be summoned to 
meet on or just after All Souls Day. 
Clement died only six weeks earlier, 
at the end of September of the same 
year. 

He was therefore the man respon- 
Sible before history for the period of 
the divorce and of the schism. 

Now the prime historical question 





POPE 


which his reign arouses is_ this. 
Could the position have been saved? 
Could the Pope, by the exercise of cer- 
tain virtues or certain intellectual 
qualities in a fashion different from 
that which he actually showed, have 
prevented the loss of England to the 
unity of the Faith? It is a question 








F ese on 


has been the fashion of your official 

anti-Catholic historian, both of the 
English and German Protestant variety 
and of the French and Italian anti-cleri- 
cal variety, to ascribe Pope Clement's 
reluctance to pronounce in favor of 
Henry VIII's divorce to the fear and 
pressure of the great Emperor Charles 
V, Queen Catherine’s nephew and head 
of her family. Too many Catholics have 
been affected by the general trend of 
the written history around them, and 
have half assented to this idea. It is a 
false judgment. It is not true that the 
Emperor’s influence decided the issue. 
What did decide it was the necessity 
that any Pope would have been under— 
strong or weak, straightforward or in- 
triguing—to decide upon the merits of 
the case. However much Clement's 
weakness and shuffling must be regret- 
ted, he never passed the boundary be- 
yond which there is abdication or 

denial of supreme authority. 


Nai cv 


of the very first importance to the 
whole history of Europe for, as I am 
never tired of repeating, if England 
had not gone Christendom would 
still be united and all Europe would 
be Catholic today. 

The answer to this question is not 
I think doubtful. Though Clement 
was guilty of great weakness and of 
tortuous policy, though he often sac- 
rificed the spiritual to the temporal, 
yet he cannot be made responsible 
for the disaster. Nothing could have 
prevented the schism save the Pope’s 
pronouncement in favor of a divorce, 
and that the Pope could not do with- 
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CLEMENT 


THE SEVENTH 


The Sixth of Twelve Studies of Outstand- 
ing Characters in the English Reformation 


out flying in the face of the Chris- 
tian law, of which he was the su- 
preme guardian by the nature of his 
office. 

In order to appreciate the truth of 
all this let us begin by appreciating 
who and what Pope Clement was. 
He was the son of Julian de Medici, 
who in his turn was the brother of 
the famous Lorenzo de Medici, that 
great despot of Florence generally 
called Lorenzo the Magnificent—not 
only one of the wealthiest and one 
of the most powerful Princes of the 
Renaissance, but also one of the most 
striking of the many striking char- 
acters of that time. 


The Medici Family 


f hae Medicis were a family which 
had grown enormously rich in 
commerce amid a commercial com- 
munity, their fortunes being un- 
doubtedly helped by many an evil 
practice and particularly by usury 
and oppression. They had become so 
wealthy that they ranked with reign- 
ing sovereigns. John, the second son 
of Lorenzo, became, through the in- 
fluence of the Medicean name and its 
vast financial interests as also 
through his own striking character 
and the excellent training he had 
had, an obvious candidate for the 
Papacy, as the Papacy then was, un- 
fortunately, with its great worldly in- 
terests and overlaid by the idea men 
had of it (including the Popes them- 
selves) that it was not only the su- 
preme head of the Church but an 
Italian Principate. It was this John 
de Medici, reigning as Leo X, who was 
Pope when the great outbreak in 
Germany took place. He and his ad- 
visers, as we know, misunderstood 
it; and so the Lutheran movement 
grew under his reign. His Court was 
splendid, his patronage of the arts 
glorious and fruitful, he himself was 
of good life and a scholar, but all 
that side of his character—eminently 
fitted for the general and worldly 
duties of his supreme office—was of 
worldly influence only; worldly he 
was and worldly wealth and inter- 
ests did he represent. He kept at 
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his side, to help him manage’ the 
political side of the Church, this 
cousin of his—Julius, the son of his 
father’s brother Julian. Julian de 
Medici was made Cardinal and was 
the right-hand man of his cousin 
Leo X during the reign. After the 
brief interval of that very fine re- 
forming character Adrian VI (who, 
if he had lived might well have re- 
versed the current and re-united 
Europe) Julius de Medici was elected 
at the age of 45 under the title of 
Clement VII. 


Playing for Time 


E was a man of excellent morals, 
very great erudition, good man- 
ners, perfect refinement, if anything 
rather too much delicacy of mind 
and of taste, a splendid patron ‘of 
the arts and a sure judge of excel- 
lence in them. He was also a re- 
markably hard worker, taking the 
tremendous duties of his office most 
seriously, and he was as intelligent 
as any man in Europe. What he 
lacked was simplicity, also strength 
of initiative and power of direction. 
He lacked both those qualities which 
make for strong command through 
what may be called the “squareness” 
of a character, and those which 
make for successful command 
through the moral simplicity of a 
character. In the face of a difficult 
and involved position his policy be- 
came a tangle of secret and involved 
intrigues, and he had that fatal 
Symptom of weakness which takes 
the form of always playing for time. 
There are, obviously, occasions when 
playing for time is wise, but Clement 
VII was one of those men who al- 
ways play for time, aiso when they 
find a decision difficult, say to them— 
selves that with sufficient delay any- 
thing may turn up in their favor, 
and who therefore create delay for 
its own sake. All his method, from 
the first mention of the desire for 
divorce expressed by the English 
Court up to the very last still hesi- 
tating and half tentative declara- 
tions against the actions of the Eng- 
lish government, consisted in de- 
pendence on delay. For seven years 
he played it as his only card. 
Nevertheless for all his weakness 
and for all his errors, he could not, 
I repeat, have prevented the disaster. 
Or at least, he could only have pre- 
vented it at the price of disloyalty 
to the prestige and power and super- 
natural claims of the Papacy which 
it was his first duty to protect. Had 
he hastened things and pronounced 
against Henry in as brief a time as 
could, with decency and the obser- 
vation of forms, have been managed, 
the schism would still have taken 
place; because those who were man- 
aging the impulsive, sensual and 
therefore weak will of the English 
King were determined to have the 
divorce, or, if they could not get it, 
to break with the Head of Christen- 


dom and have it pronounced upon 
the local authority of their own 
servant, the Primate of England. 
They had behind them not only the 
will of Anne Boleyn and later the 
powerful brain and capacity for rule 
of Cromwell, but the driving power 
of universal greed in the wealthier 
classes, who were straining at the 
leash to be let loose upon the prop- 
erty of the Church. 

I take it that the earliest date 
on which Clement might have def- 
initely pronounced for or against 
Henry’s claim was late in 1530, or 
more probably early in 1531. In 
practice, perhaps, considering all the 
obstacles of forms, appeals and the 
rest, it might have been impossible 
before 1532. At any such stage it 
would have been too late. To have 


N the seventh study of these Ref- 
ormation characters, to appear in 
our February issue, Mr. Belloc will pre- 
sent Archbishop Cranmer. Of all those 
who came into contact with Henry 
Vill, he was the most completely 
subservient and least able to impose 
himself. Consecrated a Catholic arch- 
bishop, he was the one who helped 
Henry to break with Rome. It was he 
who made the liturgy of the Protestant 
service. His extreme vileness, his bru- 
tality and gross cowardice do not affect 
the adverse judgment as to his capacity, 
which he put to abominable uses. After 
being the mere servant of Henry, and 
ready to belie any conviction of his own 
at Henry’s orders, he became the ser- 
vant of the tyrant Somerset after 
Henry’s death, then the man who piti- 
fully tried to save his life under Mary 
by the most abject denials and repudi- 
ation of alf that he really had at heart. 


p, Wendie i 


granted the divorce against justice 
and ecclesiastical law would have 
ruined the already shaken Papal 
office, quite apart from the fact that 
Catherine belonged to the most 
powerful ruling family of Europe. 
But it is equally true—and that is 
what people miss—that if Clement 
had been a more straightforward 
man and had pronounced in favor of 
the Queen. at the earlier date and 
against Henry, it would have been 
already too late to save England. 
Henry was already thoroughly and 
openly in the hands of Anne Boleyn 
and already privately in the hands 
of Thomas Cromwell with the whole 
of the English territorial class ready, 
under the protection of Anne and 
Cromwell, to spring upon the rev- 
enues of religion. 

t has been the general fashion 
for your official anti-Catholic his- 
torian, both of the English and Ger- 
man Protestant variety and of the 








French and Italian anti-clerical 
variety, to ascribe Clement’s reluct- 
ance to pronounce in favor of the 
divorce to the fear and pressure of 
the great Emperor Charles V, Queen 
Catherine’s nephew and the head of 
her family. Too many Catholics 
have been affected by the general 
trend of the written history around 
them, and have half assented to this 
idea. It is a false judgment. 

Clement’s mere political intentions 
during all his reign were obvious 
enough, and even necessary. His 
policy was certainly not merely to 
yield to the powerful Emperor. It 
was rather to play the Emperor’s 
power against that of the French 
King (with whom was in_ alliance 
during all the latter part of the busi- 
ness the government of Henry of 
England) and thus be independent 
of both. 

It is true that he was reconciled 
with Charles V, after having been 
treated as a virtual prisoner by the 
irregular troops of that Emperor. It 
is true that after long double nego- 
tiations, and the secret support of 
Charles’ rivals, he came to an open 
agreement and crowned Charles at 
Bologna in 1530. It is true that of 
the various great political forces pull- 
ing the Papacy various ways the 
force of Charles V was at the critical 
moment (1532) the greatest; but it 
is not true that it decided the issue. 
What decided the issue was the 
necessity that any Pope would have 
been under — strong or weak— 
straight-forward or intriguing—to 
decide upon the merits of the case. 

Clement went to the extreme 
limits of concession to Henry VIII, 
or rather to those who ran Henry 
VIII, he went beyond the limits of 
due and rightful concession. The 
weakest and most blamable of all 
his acts was a secret promise that 
he would not recall the case to Rome 
but let it be concluded in Henry’s 
kingdom and under Henry’s eye. It 
is true that this promise was con- 
ditional, that Clement left himself 
a loophole of ‘which he could take 
advantage, and of which he did take 
advantage when Catherine lodged 
her appeal. Still, it was intended to 
deceive and cause delay and was an 
act more reprehensible. 


The Central Fact 


y= even with all such concessions, 
with all his hesitation and chance 
phrases which seemed to give Henry 
hope of succeeding the central fact 
remained, Catherine had solemnly 
denied the consummation of the or- 
iginal marriage; she was a woman of 
high character, she swore she had 
never been the real wife of Henry’s 
brother who had died as a boy, and 
Henry never contradicted her. Proof 
sufficient to overset that solemn dec- 
laration was lacking; there was no 
sufficient ground upon which to 
quash the marriage of Catherine 
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with Henry and declare it null, 
unless Clement had been willing to 
admit that he was not the supreme 
judge in a moral case, that is, unless 
he had been willing to stultify all 
the claims and position of the Pa- 
pacy. He had himself said in his 
despair and anxiety that it would be 
a good thing if the Queen of Eng- 
land were in her grave. He had 
allowed all manner of suggestions 
for outflanking the difficulty. He 
had even considered Catherine’s 
voluntary renunciation — and of 
course everything would have been 
made easy if Catherine had con- 
sented no longer to press her solemn 
declaration or to insist upon her ap- 
peal. But, with Catherine making 
that appeal and taking the position 
she did, Clement had no choice but 
to act as he acted, even at the risk 
of losing England and perhaps, so 
delicate was the situation, France 
the ally of England, as well. 

Those who have blamed him most 
have failed to emphasize his chief 
grounds for hesitancy and delay, 
grounds which would have affected 
even the strongest character. All 
Christendom appeared to be break- 
ing up. And though England was 
but a comparatively small and weak 
power compared with France or the 
Empire, what side she would take in 
the universal religious struggle was 
bound to make all the difference; 
and a Pope must needs think twice 
or three times before he determined 
—however great the moral necessi- 
ty—to risk the loss of England. 


A Supernatural Element 


We may sum up the situation by 
saying that if a stronger and 
more direct mind had been at work in 
the successor of St. Peter the English 
schism would have arrived with less 
loss of honor and moral authority 
to Rome. But we must add that 
much as Clement’s weakness and 
shuffling must be regretted, he never 
passed the boundary beyond which 
there is abdication or denial of au- 
thority. He never compromised the 
fundamentals of the Papal power 
and of its awful claim to moral 
supremacy among men. 

There is something supernatural 
in all this. We always have to be 
careful in history not to ‘exaggerate 
evidence of the supernatural, nor to 
ascribe to supernatural causes what 
may legitimately be ascribed to. 
natural ones, but here there seems 
to be evidence of supernatural guid- 
ance. Just one step too far at one 
moment in Papal history would have 
compromised the Papacy in the eyes 
of posterity and have given solid 
argument against its claims. That 
moment fell in the reign of Clement 
VII. And in that moment the Pa- 
pacy did not fail, even though the 
Pope had sailed so very near the 
wind. Clement just might, at the 
most critical moment when he was 


being hardest pressed, bullied, not 
knowing what to do between the 
great contending forces of which 
he was the victim, he just might, 
I say, have overstepped the limit. 
He might for instance, have issued 
a Bull in which he declared the 
original Papal power of dispensation 
for marriage with a sister-in-law 
to be void. He might have got out 


of his difficulties by allowing the. 


verdict of the universities to be, not 
advisory to the Holy See, but upon 
an equality with it. He might have 


taken any one of half a dozen steps, 
each of which would have been, for 
the first time, an admission by a 
Pope that the Papacy was not what 
it was. And, by a sufficient margin, 
Clement happily was preserved from 
so fatal an excess of weakness. 

He was preserved from it by that 
Divine safe-guarding of the Church 
which never fails; but he was also 
preserved from it by that element 
in him which, for all his faults, re- 
mained strong: a recognition of 
what was essential to his office. 








The Golden Book of the Gael 


By J. Corson Miller 


IARMUID O’NEIL of Drogheda, 
Where the May-Moon blooms on the bay, 
Came faring across the furze one night, 
As | traveled my homeward way; 
Diarmuid, whose face was the joy of the Gael, 
Wherever his feet might stray. 


Diarmuid was carrying, clutched to his breast, 
The mystical Book of Gold, 

Wherein the story of Christ’s red death, 
And of Ireland’s saints was told; 

The Book blown in on the drift of the sea, 
In the heathenish days of old. 


He said, “My boy,” and his eyes struck fire, 
“To-night we shall read once more, 

The pages writ in the Savior’s blood, ; 
That dripped from the Cross He bore; 

Attested and signed with a ruddy thorn, 
From the selfsame crown He wore.” 


And there in the glen, as the May-Moon spilled 
Blest silver on the living and dead, 

From out of Ireland’s Book of Gold, 
Diarmuid of Drogheda read: 

They placed a broken feed in His Hand, 
And they pressed the thorns on His Mead. 


Diarmuid of Drogheda raised his voice, 
Till it challenged the roar of the sea— 

“By this Golden Book was Ireland’s faith 
Made safe, and her people free. 

For Patrick and Brigid and Colum-cille, 
They hold up our Hierarchy.” 


Then, chanting slowly, he said, “I see 
Earth’s mountain of sin, like a tide; 
That hurling mass that Hell still moves— 
Men’s lust and hate and pride; 
And under it all the faltering Form 
Of Him Who bowed, and died.” 


Diarmuid of Drogheda crossed himself, 
And we knelt on the starlit loam; 

He prayed: “Thy mercy on us, Dear Lord.” 
And then we both went home. 
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| RE is a stirring 


among the leaves in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. This has happened 
once or twice before and the over- 
wrought disciples have strained their 


ears to discover the cause only to 


learn that it was nothing but a lit- 
tle wind moving among the vines. 
But now, as they listen, they detect 
the ominous sound of padded feet. 
Also, someone is breathing hard. 
Then attention is arrested by a 
hoarse whisper. 
“This way!” 


Even as they recognize the voice as 
that of Judas, the light of a swaying 
lantern twinkles for a moment 
through the trees. All the vague 
fears of that terrible night crowd into 
their minds, unnerving them. The 
darkness is full of strange sounds. 
Everything is magnified by fear. Nor 
are they as yet entirely free from 
a superstitious dread of the High 
Priest’s power. Accustomed from 
earliest youth to regard him as the- 
representative of the Most High, 
their hearts fail them’ when they 
contemplate the possibility of falling 
into his hands. Then through the 
night comes the voice they know so 
well, “Rise, let us go. Behold he is 


By 
Daniel B. Pulsford 


at hand that will betray me.” How 
steady it is! And see! instead of 
counselling flight, their master goes 
to meet the unknown enemy. As they 
see Him leave the covert in which 
they had been sheltered and lead the 
way directly toward the mysterious 
invaders, panic seizes them. They 
huddle together like a flock of sheep. 
At the slightest sign they are ready 
for flight. 


w=? happens next is almost too 
confused for narration. Suddenl 

torches, crackling of branches, roug 

voices. They see Jesus standing in a 
pool of light and into that pool steps 
the Traitor effusively cordial as he 
advances, kisses the Master and steps 
back. Instantly there is a rush from 
all sides. A rough hand is laid un- 
ceremoniously on Jesus’ shoulder and 
a brutal gesture signifies that the 
Nazarene is a prisoner. At the sight 
of this outrage committed by one of 
Caiphas’ servile henchmen, Peter’s 
fear is banished. His mind has taken 


and @ NATRACLE 


in the meaning of the scene. As ‘in 
a flash the infamy of this treacher- 
ous arrest reveals itself to his under- 
standing. The sight of that un- 
hallowed hand mauling his divine 
Lord is too much for him. Discretion 
is thrown to the winds. He “sees 
red.” Before he knows it he has 
drawn his sword with the intention 
of cleaving Malchus’ head in twain. 
But he is a better hand with an oar 
than wielding a sword. The stroke 
partly misses its object and merely 
slices off the culprit’s ear. 


To is a cry of startled pain and 
a sinister rattling of weapons and 
flourishing of clubs. In another mo- 
ment the quiet garden would have 
seen blood flow freely. Then, above 
the confusion, comes the Voice that 
had spoken before: “Put up again 
thy sword into its place; for all that 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” As these momentous words 


were uttered a silence falls upon the 
tumultuous rabble and in the flick- 
ering light of the torches Jesus is 
seen to turn towards the wounded 
man with a rapid gesture. For a mo- 
ment none knows what had hap- 
pened. Only when the arrest has 
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been effected does it become known 
that Malchus has been healed. 

The smallest incident connected 
with the Passion is pregnant with 
infinite suggestiveness. The least 
event, seen in that awful context, 
grows symbolic, becomes a concen- 
tration of history, throbs with the 
divine life at its fiercest. The con- 
trast between the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdoms of this world is 
here most sharply drawn. As the 
course of the narrative narrows 
down to the Cross, the forces in con- 
flict grow in violence. The deepen- 
ing crisis gives epic significance to 
every trivial occurrence. 


tnoR characters assume cosmic 

importance. A maid-servant, a 
common soldier, an unknown knave 
accustomed to fawn on supercilious 
ecclesiastics hold, for a moment, the 
stage of the Universe and draw to 
themseives the limelight of Eternity. 
Malchus has a bigger place in history 
than Caesar, not because he was a 
bigger man but because he played 
his part in a bigger Story. He was 
the occasion whereby Our Lord ad- 
ministered a rebuff to St. Peter 
wherein is suggested the nature of 
the Church He was to build on that 
Disciple. 

It is a curious fact that Peter erred, 
in these last hours, in two ways so 
opposite as scarcely to seem consist- 
ent in the same person. Not long 
after the scene in the Garden, he 
was to display a surprising lack of 
loyalty. A servant girl would shame 
him into denying his Master and 
subject him to the searching reproof 
of that Master’s painful gaze. Until 
he was purged of such timidity, he 
could be no fit leader of a militant 
Church. 

The forces he would be called upon 
to command would find themselves 
opposed to the combined power of 
the greatest of empires. Armed pa- 
ganism would contest every inch of 
their advance. Tortures would be 
contrived, flames and wild beasts in- 
voked to make the Church’s witnesses 
recant their Faith. Shrinking wo- 
men would become the prey of an 
infuriated populace. Calumny of the 
foulest kind would dog the steps of 
all who professed Christ. And even 
when the far-flung ramparts of 
Christendom became coterminous 
with those of the Empire there would 
be still need of undaunted courage 
on the part of popes and prelates in 
facing the unwarrantable intrusion 
into spiritual affairs of secular 
princes. The centuries ahead were, 
in fact, to witness one long fight in 
which every resource of earthly gov- 
ernments was to be summoned to 
curb the authority of the Church. 

The days were to come when her- 
esy and schism would demand fresh 
victims and the story of Christian 
martyrdom would be renewed within 


the boundaries of Christendom it- 
self. The one who was to lead the 
faithful in this incessant struggle 
must be, therefore, a man of strong 
heart willing to dare anything and 
to face without quailing the most 
terrifying assaults. His loyalty must 
be beyond doubt. Essential were the 
qualities summed up in the word 
“militant.” A superficial judgment 
would assume that those qualities 
were shown by Peter in the Garden, 
and that he there proved himself the 
kind of leader required. It is star- 
tling, therefore, to find Christ re- 
proving a zeal which, at first sight, 
would appear to evince the kind of 
militancy needed. 


HE contrarieties to be found in hu- 

man nature and even in the.same 
individual were never more evident 
than when, in the space of a few 
hours, St. Peter merited rebuke for 
both excessive timidity and excessive 
zeal. It is striking that these ex- 
tremes were, each in turn, con- 
demned by Our Lord. Peter was 
warned to put up his sword. Christ’s 





Church was to conquer by other 
means. It was by the constancy of 
its martyrs, the awe inspired by its 
sacraments, the charity evident in its 
members towards each other and to- 
wards their enemies that it was to 
prevail. Unarmed, its lonely mis- 
Sionaries would penetrate into the 
interior of savage lands. 


MID a semi-barbaric feudalism, 

peaceful monasteries were to es- 
tablish centers of piety and learning 
and teach a warlike continent to sub- 
stitute the plowshare for the sword. 
Nobly did Pope Nicholas I, in the 
ninth century, when Europe was lit- 
tle better than an armed camp, lay 
down the principle governing the 
Body of which he was the earthly 
head: “The Church knows only one 
sword, the sword of the spirit which 
does not kill but gives life.” 

While little could be done to influ- 
ence the militarism of the nations, 
the Church, on the whole, succeeded 
in maintaining its own pacific char- 
acter. Save for occasional lapses 
when it fell for short periods under 
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the influence of some powerful mon- 
arch, its universality preserved its 
detachment from national feuds. 
Again and again its spiritual au- 
thority enabled it to impose its will 
on those who, so far as physical force 
was concerned, could have crushed 
it easily under their mailed heels. It 
presented to the world through long 
centuries the spectacle of an Organ- 
ization ruling vast domains solely by 
spiritual means unassisted by the 
weapons which kings found so essen- 
tial to their purpose. 


B™ it will be argued, the. Church 
did not always maintain . this 
pacific attitude. Not only did bishops 
lead armed hosts and popes invoke 
the armies of friendly monarchs 
against the adversaries of the Papa- 
cy, but, in the Crusades, one saw the 
whole of Christendom, acting under 
the direction of its leading ecclesias- 
tics, set forth to attack the Saracen 
who had defiled the holy places in 
Palestine and molested Christian pil- 
grims. That is true and the fact must 
be faced. But the faithful are under no 
necessity to endorse, from the stand- 
point of today, these enterprises of 
the ages called “dark.” The Catho- 
lic historian, Albert von Ruville, is 
not the only one who denies the argu- 
ments by which they have been de- 
fended. Difficult as it was in the cen- 
turies when they were launched to 
see any alternative, we are free to 
confess that they were not ideal and 
fell far below the standards of action 
set by Our Lord. 


But the thing specially notable in 
the present connection is the re- 
markable manner in which they ful- 
filled the prophecy made by Jesus in 
His reproof to Peter: “Put up again 
thy sword into its place: for all that 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” “God’s blessing did not rest 
on the Crusades,” says Franziskus 
Stratmann, O. P., in his book on “The 
Church and War.” “It was not just 
a mishap. which- might occur from 
material causes, but quite extraordi- 
nary disasters befell them.. It was 
their greatest leaders, Conrad III, 
Frederick Barbarossa, Henry VI, 
Frederick II, who were struck down 
by illness, sudden death and other 
‘accidents.’” And Ruville remarks, 
“After fifteen years Jerusalem was 
taken. The object in itself must 
have been against God’s plan, for 
every one who took part in it bit on 
stone—but the stone was not the 
enemy; it was the opposing will of 
God; which made use of a thousand 
material causes and circumstances.” 


Is the solution of the problem pre- 
sented by Our Lord’s reproof alike of 
Peter’s militant zeal and Peter’s cow- 
ardly denial a compromise between 
the two extremes? Are we to assume 
that the Christian ideal is something 
“betwixt and between”? Is the case 
met by a cautious militancy using 


arms but without the bloodthirsti- 
ness associated with them? Im a 
word, is it merely a middle course 
that is suggested? 

Jesus’ words do not admit of this 
interpretation. Still less is this view 
supported by the answer He gave 
Pilate when asked if he were indeed 
the King of the Jews: “My Kingdom 
is not of this world,” He replied. “If 
my Kingdom were of this world, my 
servants would certainly strive that 
I should not be delivered to the Jews: 
but now my Kingdom is not from 
hence.” 

It was not denied that He came to 
establish a Kingdom and to extend 
conquests. Apostolic fervor and 
courage have their place in this spir- 
itual Kingdom. But conquest will be 
effected by supernatural means and 
will be only frustrated by thé appeal 
to physical force. The Cross itself 
gives us our best commentary on the 


a 
ey. 
AS ; 

eb supernatural character of the 
Church and the nature of its apos- 
tolic methods are closely related—so 
closely that whenever Catholics are 
tempted to rely on lecturing and vitu- 
peration, whenever persecution is sub- 
stituted for persuasion, whenever, in 
fact, the Cross is deemed too weak a 
weapon of conquest, then, to the same 
extent, the supernatural origin of their 
Church is obscured. Ourweaknessisour 
strength. If we would compel belief, the 


_ hand extended to Match Malchus must 


be extended not to smite but to heal. 
x 


words quoted. It is there that we see 
Him suffering Who, had He willed, 
might have summoned legions of ari- 
gels to His assistance. He allowed 
Himself to be arrested, to be mal- 
treated and finally to be crucified. 
It was a voluntary act: “Therefore 
doth the Father love Me: because I 
lay down My life, that I may take it 
again. No man taketh it away from 
Me: but I lay it down of Myself. .. .” 


Fe it is by that Cross of voluntary 
suffering that He conquers. That 
is the weapon of His militancy, the 
sign-of His Empire. Not a compro- 
mise but a paradox is what we find-— 
a visible King and a visible Kingdom 
but a warfare waged with the sword 
of the Spirit, a Church which is as a 
colony of Heaven on earth, permeat- 
ing the surrounding world—this is 
the kind of “garrison” Christ left be- 
hind Him. The authority by which 


He governs in this Kingdom is that 
which appeals to conscience and 
heart. The-conquests he makes are 
those which overcome men’s souls, 
binding them to His Person as willing 
captives. 


EF was & Sublime conception which 
ruled out, on the one hand, the an- 
archy of an unregulated society and, 
on the other hand, the brute vio- 
lence, the compulsory obedience 
which are all that earthly govern- 
ments can achieve. Who, judging 
by human standards, could have 
foreseen at the time of its inception 
that this unprotected Community 
consisting for the most part of the 
poor, the unlettered and the obscure 
would outlive the domain of the 
Caesars.and establish itself in all 
parts of the world? 

There is only one way to account 
for this manifest success, that, 
namely, suggested by Our Lord’s own 
words—‘My Kingdom is not from 
hence.” The world being what it is, 
a Society whose motto is “put up 
thy sword,” a Society, moreover, 
which is aggressively opposed to the 
ideals of fallen humanity and seeks 
to impose on man an uncongenial 
discipline, can survive only by super- 
natural means. We must bracket 
together the two sayings we have 
quoted if we are to see their signifi- 
cance. The refusal to permit the 
sword, the Divine Victim’s surrender 
of Himself into the hands of His ene- 
mies and the triumphant sequel to 
this course demand the explanation 
given in the answer to Pilate. 

The supernatural character of the 
Church and the nature ofits apos- 
tolic methods are closely related—so 
closely related that whenever Catho- 
lics are tempted to rely on hectoring 
and vituperation, whenever persecu- 
tion. is substituted for persuasion, 
whenever, in fact, the Cross is deemed 
too weak a weapon of conquest, then, 
to the same extent, the supernatural 
origin. of their Church is obscured. 
Our weakness is our strength. If we 
would compel belief, the hand ex- 
tended to Malchus must be extended, 
not to smite but to heal. Behind the 
physical miracle wrought in Geth- 
semane lies the mora] miracle of di- 
vine charity, and it is this, even more 
than the healed ear, which is best 
calculated to convince. 


A power which can afford to be 
thus magnanimous, a power which 
can allow its foes to do their worst 
and thrives on the very sufferings in- 
flicted on it must be more than hu- 
man. When Jesus struck the sword 
from His disciple’s hand and can- 
celled the blow by a miracle of mercy, 
He seemed to be depriving Himself 
of the last means of defence and sub- 
mitting Himself to the scornful 
laughter of the world. As a matter 
of fact, He was ensuring the triumph 
of His Kingdom. 











The IMPEDIMENTS 
MARRIAGE 


No. 6 in the Canon 
Law of Marriage 


What part does consent play in 
marriage? 

Consent is essential to the validity 
of the matrimonial contract. With- 
out it the contract of marriage can 
not exist. 


Why is this? 
Because marriage is primarily a 
contract. 


What is a contract? 

A contract is a mutual agreement 
between two or more concerning the 
transfer of a right. 


How is matrimonial consent de- 
fined? 

Matrimonial consent is defined as 
an act of the will by which each 
party gives and accepts a perpetual 
and exclusive right over the body for 
the exercise of acts which are suit- 
able of themselves for the generation 
of children. Canon 1081. 


Is the contract of marriage essen- 
tially perfected by consent? 

“Marriage is constituted by the 
duly manifested consent of persons 
juridically able to marry, which con- 
sent can not be supplied by any 
human power”. Canon 1081. 


What is meant by the phrase, “ju- 
ridically able to marry”? 

The phrase “juridically able to 
marry” means that the persons about 
to enter the contract of marriage 
must be free from all impediments, 
as was said in Number 4 of this se- 
ries. (November issue.) 


Does the exercise of marriage 
rights add anything to the contract 
of marriage? 

The exercise of marriage rights 
adds an accidental perfection to 
marriage. Once marriage rights 
have been exercised the contract has 
been reduced to use, or consum- 
mated. 


Are parties husband and wife, even 
before consummation? 

Yes. Matrimony, as said above, is 
essentially perfected by . consent. 
Canon 1081. 


What special manesttinee is at- 
tached to consummation? 

Once a sacramental marriage has 
been consummated, it cannot be. dis- 
solved for any cause save death, and 
by no human power, as said in Num- 
ber 2 of this series. (September is- 
sue). Canon 1118. 
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What are the qualities of matri- 
monial consent? 

Since matrimony is primarily a 
contract, though raised to the dig- 
nity of a Sacrament by Christ, it 
must have all the qualities essential 
to a contract. These qualities are: 
(a) external; (b) mutual; (c) simul- 
taneous; (d) free; (e) deliberate. 


Please explain. 

Consent must be (a) external, 
since matrimonial consent between 
the baptized is a Sacrament, and 
Sacraments must be sensible signs of 
invisible grace. Some kind of ex- 
ternal consent is also demanded by 
the natural law, for if consent is not 
given externally the internal agree- 
ment of the mind to the contract 
could never be known, or proved. (b) 
Consent must be simultaneous, be- 
cause the consent of one must be ac- 
cepted by the other before it is re- 
voked. (c) Consent must be mutual, 
for the contract of marriage is a bi- 
lateral contract obliging two parties. 
(d) Consent must be free, because no 
one can be forced to enter a con- 
tract which carries with it grave ob- 
ligations. (e) Consent must be de- 
liberate for the same reason. 


How is matrimonial consent mani- 
fested? 

Consent is manifested externally, 
and usually by words. Canon 1088. 
Those unable to speak can manifest 
their consent by signs. 


Can matrimonial consent ever be 
supplied? 

Matrimonial consent must be given 
by the parties themselves. It cannot 
be supplied by any human power. 
Canon 1081. 


What are the obstacles to valid 
matrimonial consent? 

Since matrimonial consent must 
be a perfect human act, which im- 
plies an act of the intellect and an 
act of the will, whatever impedes the 
operation of either faculty consti- 
tutes an obstacle to a valid matri- 
monial consent. 

Obstacles impeding the intellect 
are: (a) ignorance and (b) error. 
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Obstacles impeding the will are: 
(a) fiction, or simulation; (b) coer- 
cion, or fear; (c) condition. 


What amount of knowledge is re- 
quired for legitimate consent to mar- 
riage? 

In order that. matrimonial consent 
be valid, it is necessary that the con- 
tracting parties be not ignorant, at 
least of the fact that marriage is a 
permanent society entered into be- 
tween a man and a woman for the 
propagation of children. Canon 1082. 


Why is this knowledge necessury? 

This minimum of knowledge is 
necessary because without it one 
cannot validly consent to transfer 
matrimonial rights. No one can con- 
sent to a contract, the object of 
which he is ignorant. 


Is such ignorance presumed ever 
to exist? 

Ignorance of the nature of mar- 
riage, as given above, is not presumed 
to exist in those who have attained 
the age of puberty. Canon 1082. 


When is the age of puberty at- 
tained? 

Males after having completed their 
fourteenth year, and females after 
having completed their twelfth year, 
are presumed to have attained the 
age of puberty. Canon 88. 


What effect have insanity, drunk- 
enness, and like mental states, on 
matrimonial consent? 

Insanity makes it impossible to ee 
valid matrimonial consent. Drunk- 
enness, and other states of mind, 
which prevent the use of reason at 
the moment of contracting marriage 
nullify the consent. 


What kind of error invalidates 
matrimonial consent? 


An error is a discrepancy between 
what is thought to be true, and what 
is actually true. 

Error with relation to marriage 
may be either substantial or acci- 
dental. Substantial error invalidates 
the contract; accidental error does 
not. 

Error concerning the person whom 
one marries renders the contract in- 
valid. Since the contract of mar- 
riage concerns persons and the mu- 
tual transfer of marriage rights, it 
is clear that when there is an error 
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about the person the contract is in- 
valid. Thus, if John consents to 
marry Mary, but through error mar- 
ries Margaret, the marriage is in- 
valid. This is called a substantial 
error. Canon 1083. 


What effect has an accidental er- 
ror on matrimonial consent? 

Error concerning the quality of 
person does not render a marriage 
invalid, unless the error about the 
quality amounts to an error about the 
person. This is true, even though 
the error about the quality is the 
cause of the contract. Thus, if Ber- 
tha, the daughter of an American 
millionaire, marries a European who 
she thinks to be a count, the mar- 
riage is valid, even though she dis- 
covers later that he is not a count. 
If, however, she would not marry him 
unless he was really a count, the mar- 
riage would be invalid, because in 
this instance the error about the 
quality amounts to an error about 
the person. 

In the first instance Bertha mar- 
ried the man with greater willingness 
because she erroneously thought he 
was a count; in the second instance 
her consent was conditioned on the 
fact that he was a count. Canon 1083. 


Is there any other instance of an 
accidental error invalidating con- 
sent? 

Error concerning the free status of 
a@ person renders a marriage invalid. 
Thus, if John married Katherine, 
thinking her to be a free woman, 
whereas she was a slave, strictly so- 
called, the marriage would be in- 
valid. This error nullifies the matri- 
monial consent by virtue of the 
-Canon Law. Canon 1083. 


What effect has an error concern- 
ing the properties of marriage? 

“A simple error concerning the 
unity, or indissolubility, or sacra- 
mental dignity of marriage does not 
vitiate matrimonial consent, even 
though it is the cause of the con- 
tract.” Canon 1084. 


What does this mean? 

The Code regards as simple errors 
those mistaken notions concerning 
marriage which are entertained by 
many persons, especially non-Cath- 
olics. A person, for instance, who er- 
roneously thought that he might ob- 
tain a divorce and marry again, if 
the marriage turned out unhappily, 
and married in this state of mind, 
would contract validly provided he 
did not attach his consent to his 
error. The reason is that such an 
error is considered accidental, and 
does not nullify his general and pre- 
dominant intention to contract mar- 
riage as instituted by God. 


Suppose that the parties to a mar- 
riage, or at least one of them, Ex- 
PRESSLY intended to contract a mar- 
riage contrary to the institution of 
God? 

“Tf either party, or both parties, by 


a positive act of the will, excluded 


matrimony itself, or all right to mar- 
riage rights (the conjugal act), or 
any éssential property of marriage, 
the contract would be invalid.” 
Canon 1086. 

Please explain. , 

If, for instance, both parties agreed 
to enter into what is called a “com- 
panionate marriage,” which would be 
dissoluble at the will of either party; 
or if both parties agreed to enter a 
true marriage, but expressly stipu- 
lated that they might divorce one 
another, the marriage would be in- 
valid. It was for the last reason that 
the Sacred Roman Rota declared 
null and void from the beginning the 
marriage entered into between Signor 
Guglielmo Marconi and Lady Bea- 
trice O’Brien. ~ 

What is the reason for this? 

The reason is that when parties ex- 
pressly consent, by a positive act of 
the will, to a marriage which is con- 


as God made it, but to something He 
did not make. 

Persons qualified to marry are free 
to contract marriage, but once they 
contract they enter into a relation- 
ship which is regulated not by their 
will, but the will of God. And there- 
fore to contract with conditions con- 
trary to the essential properties of 
marriage, is to violate the divine law. 
If entered into with such conditions 
the contract itself is invalid. 

What is meant by fiction, or simu- 
lation? 

A person who uses words express- 
ing consent but without the inten- 
tion of entering into the contract is 
guilty of fiction or simulation. This 
might happen when two persons ex- 
press consent on a dare or wager. 

Is such a contract invalid? 

Yes, for if the consent of one party 
is lacking there can be no contract. 

Is fiction or simulation to be pre- 
sumed? 

When matrimonial consent is giv- 
en it is always presumed to conform 
with the words or signs used in the 
celebration of marriage. Canon 
1086. 

How would the Church regard one 
who claimed that he gave only a fic- 
titious consent to matrimonial con- 
tract? 

The Church would not believe him, 
until he could produce evidence to 
prove his case. 


What effect has force and fear on 
matrimonial consent? 

“Marriage is invalid when entered 
into on account of force or grave fear, 
unjustly inflicted by an external 
agent, to free oneself from which 
one is forced to marry.” Canon 1087. 

Why does force and grave fear nul- 
lify the contract of marriage? 

Force and grave fear nullify the 
contract of marriage because mar- 


riage is constituted by the free con- 
sent of the contracting parties. Force 
and grave fear are obstacles to free 
consent. 


What is the. difference between 
grave and light fear? 

Grave fear is that which is likely 
to perturb the mind of a person of 
strong character, and cannot easily 
be overcome. Light fear is that which 
affects only a person of timid nature 
and weak will. 


What is meant by absolutely grave 
fear and relatively grave fear? 

Absolutely grave fear is presumed 
to affect all persons, even though 
of steadfast nature; relatively grave 
fear is presumed to affect only those 
of timid natures. 


Does the Church admit that rela- 
tively grave fear, as well as abso- 
lutely grave fear, would nullify matri- 
monial consent? 

Yes, if it is unjust; and inflicted by 
an external agent in order to extort 
consent. 


Please give an example of grave 
fear, unjustly inflicted by an ez- 
ternal agent in order to extort con- 
sent. 

If a man were forced by a threat 
of murder to marry a girl, and in 
order to save his life gave external 
consent, the marriage would be in- 
valid. 

What is reverential fear? 

When a person who is subject to 
parents, or guardians, or superiors, 
fears evils threatened by them, the 
fear is called reverential. 

Does every kind of reverential fear 
nullify matrimonial consent? 

Only grave reverential fear, even 
though relative, such as fear caused 
by persistent nagging, denial of af- 
fection, threats and blows, to free 
oneself from which marriage is con- 
tracted would nullify the consent. It 
was on the ground of grave reveren- 
tial fear that the Sacred Roman Rota 
declared null and void from the be- 
ginning the marriage contracted be- 
tween the Duke of Marlborough and 
Consuela Vanderbilt. (Acta Apos. 
Sedis, XVIII, 1926). 


Does grave fear nullify matrimo- 
nial consent by virtue of the natural 
law, or only by virtue of the Canon 
Law? 

By virtue of the natural law it is 
possible for one to give true consent 
to marriage when suffering from 
grave fear, though it is given with 
repugnance. The Roman Law ren- 
dered rescindable marriages con- 
tracted with grave fear. But since 
marriage is by its nature indissoluble, 
when once contracted, the Church 
interprets the natural law to mean 
that grave fear nullifies matrimonial 
consent from the beginning. 

Does any other kind of fear save 
that mentioned in Canon 1087 nul- 
lify marriage? 

“No other kind of fear, even if it 
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give cause to the contract, nullifies 
marriage.” Canon 1087. 

Please give an example of fear 
which would not invalidate mar- 
riage. 

If a man leading an immoral life 
should read that “it is better to mar- 


ry than to be burned,” (I Cor. 7:9), - 


and in order to escape punishment 
hereafter marries with this fear, his 
matrimonial consent would be valid. 
It is neither unjust, not inflicted by 
an external agent, who has no right 
to inflict it, nor does it extort consent. 


Who is to determine whether the 
fear experienced was sufficient to 
nullify the consent? 

Canon Law presumes that consent 
given in marriage is valid until 
proved otherwise. (Canon 1086). 
The decision in an individual case is 
rendered by the matrimonial courts 
of the Church. 


In what manner is matrimonial 
consent manifested? 


In order to contract validly it is 
necessary that the contracting par- 
ties be present, either in person or by 
proxy. The parties should express 
their matrimonial consent in words. 
It is not lawful to use signs equiva- 
lent to words, if the parties are able 
to speak. Canon 1088. 


What is meant by marriage by 
proxy? 

When- one-party, or both parties, to 
a marriage cannot be physically 
present to each other, it is lawful to 
use @ proxy; that is, a person who 
acts in the name of the contracting 
party, and manifests matrimonial 
consent. 


What is necessary to be observed in 
the use of a proxy? 

Besides observing the diocesan 
statutes in this matter, in order that 
a marriage entered into by proxy be 
valid, it is necessary to have a special 
commission to contract with a cer- 
tain person, which commission must 
be signed by the party commission- 
ing the proxy, and by the pastor, or 
the Ordinary of the place, or by a 
priest delegated by either the pastor 
or the Ordinary, and by at least two 
witnesses. If the party who com- 
missions the proxy does not know 
how to write, this fact must be noted 
in the document, and another wit- 
ness must be called in, who must 
sign the document. Otherwise it-is 
null and void. Canon 1089. 


How and when does the commis- 
sion cease? 


If before the proxy makes the con- 
tract in the name of the principal, 
the latter has revoked the commis- 
sion, or fallen into insanity the mar- 
riage is invalid, even though the 
proxy and the party with whom the 
contract of - was made 
would be ignorant of the change. 
Canon 1089. 


How must the proxy perform his 
office? 

In order that the marriage be valid, 
it is necessary that the proxy per- 
forms his office in person. Canon 
1089. 

Does the Church favor marriage 
entered into by proxy? 

The Church does not favor or en- 
courage marriage by proxy. She al- 
lows it only by way of exception. This 
is manifested by the numerous safe- 
guards given above, and also by the 


sesame gon etaeage wetias % 
EDITOR’S NOTE 

se Ses purpose of this series of articles 

on the Canon Law of Marriage is 
to present in the simplest form possible 
such a summary of the Law as may be 
easily understood by the average reader. 
As subjects treated in one chapter may 
have intimate bearing on others in pre- 
ceding or subsequent chapters, it will 
be advisable to keep the whole series. 





E matrimonial law of Church is 
necessarily a complicated subject 
in which none but a trained canonist is 
at home. We are saying this lest any 
one reading these articles take it upon 
oneself to settle one’s own marriage 
difficulties. These difficulties should 
be made known to one’s confessor or 
pastor who will settle them himself or, 
if necessary, bring them before the 
proper diocesan authorities. 


must be understood, however, that 
a complete and absolutely technical 
presentation of the Canon Law of Mar- 
riage can hardly be given within the 
narrow limits of these popular exposi- 
tions. At the same time we are glad 
to know that even priests are finding 
them helpful. 


HE unstinted praise that has been 

accorded these articles convinces 
us that they are serving a very definite 
purpose and conveying instruction that 
is greatly needed. On no subject should 
our people be better informed than on 
that of matrimony, the unity, indissolu- 
bility and sanctity of which is being 
daily challenged and denied. 
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following law: “the pastor shall not 
assist at a marriage entered into by 
proxy, or interpreter, unless there is 
a just cause for so doing, the authen- 
ticity of the commission and the 
trustworthiness of interpreters can- 
not be doubted, and the permission 
of the Ordinary be obtained, if time 
permits. Canon 1091. 


May an interpreter be used in con- 
tracting marriage? 


“Marriage can be contracted 
through an interpreter.” Canon 
1090. 


Is a condition attached to marriage 
an obstacle to valid matrimonial con- 
sent? 


A condition in a contract is a cir- 
cumstance to which the consent is 
attached, and on which the contract 
depends. A condition once placed, 
and not withdrawn: 


(a) If it concern the future, and is 
necessary, or impossible, or dis- 
honest, but not contrary to the sub- 
stance of marriage, is considered as 
non-existing. Canon 1092. Thus, 
if a woman marries under the con- 
dition that the sun will rise next day, 
or that the man will grow five feet 
taller overnight or that he support 
her by stealing, such conditions are 
considered non-existent. 

(b) If the condition concerns the 
future, and is against the substance 
of marriage, it invalidates the mar- 
riage. Canon 1092. ‘Thus, if a 
woman marries on condition that 
there be no children, or only one or 
two, that is, she is unwilling to trans- 
fer the perpetual and exclusive right 
to the marriage debt, or that she can 
divorce her husband, if convenient, 
or that she will not receive the sacra- 
ment, such conditions invalidate 
marriage. 

(c) If the condition concerns the 
past, or the present, the marriage 
is valid or invalid, according as the 
condition is fulfilled or not. Thus, 
if Bertha agrees to marry John on 
condition that he possesses one mil- 
lion dollars, the marriage will be in- 
valid, if John does not possess that 
amount of money. Canon 1092. 


Must the conditions referred to in 
the above Canon be expressed, or only 
tacit? 


The conditions which invalidate 
marriage must have been real, and 
not merely interpretative. In other 
words the condition must be an in- 
tegral part of the contract, and the 
consent attached to it and dependent 
on it. 


Is it lawful to contract marriage 
conditionally? 

In general it is not lawful to con- 
tract marriage conditionally. Mar- 
riage must be contracted according 
to the forms and rites approved by 
the Church, in which there is no 
mention of conditions. 








Ghe WOODEN 
MADONNA 


By 
James Grattan 


yee miracu- 
lously, eight centuries had not de- 
stroyed the beautiful polychrome 
which covered the little wooden 
statue. The pigment had faded with 
the years, though—but the Virgin 
still had her hair of gold and the 
curls of the Child still had a trace 
of silver. The faded copes of red and 
blue, adorned with tooled gold, still 
bore the wealth of celestial garments. 
The once extended right hand had 
disappeared with one unfortunate 
century. The strong left hand still 
clasped the seated Infant. Serene 
and firm, the little wooden Mother 
of God in her casuai dignity had bal- 
anced the Child on a tender knee 
for all the wor!d to see. She was the 


Universal Mother—the essence of 
motherhood 
Then a eni'sctor purchased her 


and she was brought to a mansion in 
Pasadena. Carefuliuy they had un- 
packed her, and now in the library 
she sat on her little throne on a tall 
manuscript case between two candle- 
sticks from a Jewish Synagogue. No 
more, in groups of two and three, 
the simple peasants would clomp in 
wooden shoes to kneel before her and 
her holy Child to chant the oft-re- 
peated familiar litany: 

“Holy Mary” 

“Holy Mother of God” 

“Holy Virgin of Virgins” 

“Mother of Divine Grace” 


In a little chapel in the sunny 
south of France, in a small building 
under the black shadows of cool cy- 
presses, in a nook with candles on 
each side and fragrant flowers in 
front, this Virgin saw many genera- 
tions kneel before her and her little 
Child. Seated, magnificent and kind, 
she heard confessions of deepest 
contrition, of most tender pity and 
mystical devotion. Flickering can- 
dles had many times in the gloom 
of her little chapel revealed faces 
terrified with despair, frantic hands 
begging for mercy, rejoicing faces 
grateful for her forgiveness and 
bounty. Toddling children, bashful 
lovers, joyful mothers, husband and 
wife, sinner and saint—all she had 
consoled, counseled, blessed, soothed 
and pitied. 

Had come the maiden to name her 
virtues: 

“Mother most pure” 
“Mother most chaste” 
“Mother inviolate” 
“Mother undefiled” 


Had come the young mother with 
babe in arms to say: 


“Mother most amiable” 
“Mother most admirable” 
“Mother of good counsel” 
“Mother of our Creator” 


Had come the barefoot, calm eyed 
peasant boy to add: 
“Mother of our Savior” 
“Virgin most prudent” 
“Virgin most venerable” — 
“Virgin most renowned” 


Had come the husbandman from the 
fields to pray, before he homeward 
made his weary way: 

“Virgin most powerful” 

“Virgin most merciful” 

“Mirror of justice” 

“Seat of wisdom” 


No more her praises would be 
chanted. She had been taken from 
her children for ever. Now strangers 
were discussing her before the tall 
manuscript case in the great formal 


library in the mansion in Pasadena. 


“My dear, it’s simply gorgeous.” 

“_statue in carved wood, poly- 
chromed.” 

“_represents the Romanesque 
period in its most spiritual and 
characteristic phase.” 

“_ Byzantine influence.” 

“_Greek art dominated by 
Christian sentiment.” 

“_thought and form.” 

“symbolism and the art.” 

“You see, my dear, the French art 
of the thirteenth century was more 
influenced by Byzantine art, by the 
orthodoxy of Christian thought, than 
was Italian art of the same period. 
Hence the .. .” 

In the room adjoining the library, 
the blue-eyed Irish servant girl lent 
a puzzled ear to the snatches of con- 
versation that floated from the group 
standing before the little statue. 
When they had gone from the li- 
brary, she put aside her dripping 
mop, dried her hands and stole into 
the library. On a tall manuscript 
case the little polychromed wooden 
Virgin sat with her weather-beaten 
Child. The servant girl stood before 
the manuscript case. The Virgin 
seemed lonely and resigned and sad. 
The Child seemed to slumber. 

Suddenly the great room grew dark 
and gloomy. The girl beheld the 
branched candlesticks burn and 
flicker in the heavy darkness. Four- 
teen points of fire twisted and shiv- 
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ered and danced. Strange chanting 
voices filled the air. The Virgin 
seemed to smile softly and the 
frightened girl heard the voices too: 
“Cause of our joy” 
“Spiritual vessel” 
“Vessel of honor” 
“Singular vessel of devotion” | 
Then the ghostly voices ceased 
their soft melodious murmuring. The 
girl glanced about. The room had 
again become light. An unseen 
acolyte had quenched the flickering 
tapers. Slowly the servant girl 
raised her hands and took down the 
statue from atop the tall dull case. 
That night she went to vespers. 
Under her arm was the little wooden 
statue wrapped in newspapers. 
Mounting the great gray steps of 
Saint Andrew’s, she passed through 
the deserted chilly vestibule into the 
brooding warm interior. The rear of 
the church was dark. Only the 
golden mosaic splendor of the high 
altar was lighted. In the fretful 
gloom she discerned the kneeling 
congregation. Passing down the 
right side isle, she knelt and joined 
in the recitation of the litany: 
“Mystical rose” 
“Tower of David” 
“House of gold” 
“Ark of the covenant” 
“Gate of heaven” 
“Morning star” 
“Health of the sick” 
“Refuge of sinners” : 
“Comforter of the afflicted” 
At last the litany was finished. The 
priest and acolytes marched from 
the altar. The collection was taken. 
Benediction had been given. The last 
handful of devout souls left the 


church. The girl then arose and 


went to Our Lady’s altar. Kneeling, 
she deposited the bundle behind the 
marble altar rail and stole away. 

The next day she returned to the 
church. Again she mounted the 
gray stone steps and pushed open 
the massive oaken door. In a far 
corner the janitor was sweeping. 
Slowly she walked to the altar of 
Our Lady. The bundle had been dis- 
covered. The statue was not there. 
Now the Virgin and Child would be 
in pious hands. She smiled and 
crossed herself. 

As the girl left the church, the 
janitor paused for a moment. He 
was wondering where the faded lit-. 
tle wooden statue he had thrown in 
the incinerator had come from, 
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QUESTIONS OF A NON-CATHOLIC 


(1) Would it be better for a Protestant studying Cathol- 
icism, with the hope of finding God and His true 
Church, to attend Mass, recite the rosary and use Cath- 
olic forms of prayers and worship or not to use them? 
Cardinal Newman and some other well known converts 
state that they did not. (2) Can the blessed rosary have 
greater efficacy for such a person than an unblessed one, 
since the sacramentals would not be fully accepted by 
him and since indulgences can be gained, naturally, only 
by Catholics? (3) When doubts of everything except 
there being a Creator engulf one, can it be right to say 
the acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Contrition and stiil 
follow one’s routine of worship and prayer? (4) Is it 
reasonable of such a person to expect the saints to inter- 
cede for him? O. G. 


(1) We urge you to continue using distinctly Catholic 
devotions, for by means of them God may enlighten your 
mind with His precious grace and stir up your will to 
embrace the truth, if He proposes it to you. If, as you 
state, Cardinal Newman and other converts did not use 
them, it was because they were drawn to the Church by 
other means. Each convert has been brought to the 
Faith by ways suited to his temperament. 


(2) We think that the use of a blessed rosary by a non- 
Catholic will be, in God’s Providence, more efficacious 
than an unblessed one. The prayer of the Church which 
has sanctified it is capable of eliciting spiritual senti- 
ments in those rightly disposed, which unblessed objects 
may not. Though indulgences attached to rosaries and 
other,blessed objects, called sacramentals, can be gained 
only by Catholics, nevertheless the Church herself. by 
virtue of Canon 1149 allows blessed objects to be used by 
non-Catholics in order to obtain for them the light of 
Faith, and with it health of body. 


{3) The more difficult it is to make acts of Faith, Hope, 
Love and Contrition the more meritorious those acts 
become, for by believing, hoping, loving and expressing 
contrition, despite the feelings which seem to draw one 
away fron. God, the soul manifests the stronger desire to 


adhere to him. What you call doubts may be nothing- 


more than difficulties. The nature of belief means to 
take things on God’s own word, without evidence. Such 
an act is often an occasion of difficulties. But, as Cardi- 
nal Newman said, “ten thousand difficulties do not make 
one doubt any more than ten thousand ponies can make 
one horse.” Again, he says, “one thing may be harder 
than another to understand, but one thing is not harder 
than another to believe.” Belief rests not on internal 
evidence of the truth of a proposition, but upon the 
veracity of God, who can neither deceive nor be deceived. 
If belief rested on evidence, where would be the merit 
of faith? 


(4) Provided one makes good use. of the light which 
God vouchsafes to him and sincerely endeavors to stick 
to God despite difficulties, it is not presumption to hope 
for the intercession of the saints. . 

We recommend that you read the Life of St. Therese, 
the Little Flower, by Father Taylor. You-will experience 
more of the true spirit of the Faith than can be obtained 
from dry discussions of difficulties. “Rebuilding a Lost 
Faith,” by John Stoddard, famous lecturer and traveller, 
will help solve your intellectual difficulties. 
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SIX UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) Does every member of the College of Cardinals take 
part in electing new pontiffs, regardless of nationality or 
position? (2) If so, why is there no record of the par- 
ticipation of Cardinals Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin, Fleu- 
ry and other non-Italian clerics in the papal conclaves of 
their times? (3) Is the Abyssinian or Coptic Church in 
communion with Rome? Was this sect the result of the 
labors of Jesuit missionaries who visited Abyssinia in the 
sixteenth century? (4) Has the Catholic Church made 
any progress in Scotland since the days of John Knox? 
(5) At the present time how many English Cardinals are 
there and who are they? (6) Has any other Englishman 
save Adrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare) been elected or 
even nominated to the papal throne? 


GARDEN City, N. Y. H; F. 


(1) Every member of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
has the right to attend the conclave and to vote for the 
election of a new pontiff. 

(2) We have no knowledge of this question, one way or 
the other. If any of our readers have any information 
we shall be glad to receive it. 

(3) The great bulk of the Abyssinian Ohurch is in 
heresy and schism, but there is a small Catholic body, 
about 25,000 in number. The Portuguese Jesuits pene- 
trated into the country in the 16th century and endeav- 
ored to bring the Monophysite Abyssinians into com- 
munion with Rome. They were only partially successful. 
After a long interval, during which Catholic missionarics 
were excluded, they were again admitted in 1838. Since 
that time progress has been made, but the obstacles are 
numerous and formidable. 

(4) The progress of Catholicism in Scotland, since the 
time of John Knox, has been very slow. Nowhere, pcer- 
haps, is there greater antipathy to the Church than in 
Scotland. Yet the Catholic body is increasing in such a 
manner that the Kirk has become greatly alarmed, But 
we think that their fears of Roman domination are 
somewhat excessive. Catholics number about 600,000 at 
present in a population of five millions. The increase of 
the.Catholic body has been due mostly to immigration 
from Ireland. 

(5) There are at present six English speaking Cardi- 
nals: Cardinals O’Connell, Hayes, Dougherty and Mun- 
delein in the United States, Bourne in England and 
MacRory in Ireland. 

(6) Adrian IV is the only Englishman to have been 
elected to the Supreme Pontificate. Whether any other 
English speaking Cardinal has ever been nominated is 
beyond our knowledge. 


CATHOLICS OF DIFFERENT RITES 


In the third chapter of The Canon Law of Marriage, 
which appeared in the October issue, the question was 
asked on page 156: “In what rite should a marriage be 
performed when the parties belonged to mixed rites; 
that is, one is @ Roman Catholic and the other is a Greek 
Catholic?” To which the Editor replied: “Marriages 
between Catholics of different rites are to be celebrated 
according to the rite of the man and before his proper 
pastor, unless the Holy See ordains otherwise.” I always 
understood that Roman Catholics could be married on’y 
by Roman Catholic priests in order for the marriage to 
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be valid. But from this answer I judge that it would be 
lawful to be married before a priest of the Greek Catholic 
Church if the man were a Greek Catholic. if this is not 
80, why not say that all marriages in which Catholics are 
concerned must be entered into according to the Roman 
Rite? 

St. Louts, Mo. N. L. 


Canon 1099 prescribes that whenever a person bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church. or converted to it from 
heresy or schism enters into the contract of marriage, 
whether with another Catholic or with a non-Catholic, 
he is bound to observe the Catholic form of marriage, 
which is to be united in marriage before an authorized 
priest and at least two witnesses. The ordinary rule is 
that the marriage should be performed before the pastor 
of the bride, though it may also be performed before the 
pastor of the groom for a just cause (Canon 1097). 
When Catholics of different rites enter into marriage, 
e. g., a girl of the Roman Rite with a man of the Greek 
Rite, the above mentioned Canon says that the marriage 
is to be entered into before the pastor of the groom, 
unless the Holy See ordains otherwise. Thus it is cor- 
rect to say that whenever a Catholic of the Roman Rite 
enters into marriage he must observe the form of mar- 
riage prescribed by Canon 1099; that is, before a priest 
and two witnesses, but not necessarily before a priest of 
the Roman Rite. 


CATHOLIC OR ROMAN CATHOLIC? 


In speaking of Catholic churches should one use the 
term Catholic Church or Roman Catholic Church? 
St. Louis, Mo. M. A. M. 


The adjective Catholic applies properly and exclu- 
sively to the church which is truly universal and also in 
communion with the Pope of Rome. Catholicity is one 
of the marks of the true Church. No church can be uni- 
versal which is not in communion with the See of Rome 
any more than a curved line can make up a circle unless 
every part of it is equi-distant from a point within called 
the center. It is quite universally admitted that the 
appellation Catholic can be applied only to that church 
which is united with the Pope in faith and 
Except for a small body of High Anglicans, who call 


themselves Anglo-Catholics, no other church uses the - 


adjective Catholic but those in communion with the 
Pope. Greek Catholics are in union with Rome. Schis- 
matic Greeks call themselves Orthodox, not Catholics. 
Both as an adjective and as a proper name Catholic 
designates only one body. But for the sake of clarity 
Roman is sometimes added in order that there may be 
no mistake as to which church is meant. 

This is at best a safety device forced upon Catholics 
principally by enactments of the English law in the 17th 
century, in which the Catholic Church was designated 
the Roman Catholic Church. The English who migrated 
to this country carried with them the attitude of the 
English law, which accounts to a great extent for Protes- 
tant usage of Roman Catholic instead of Catholic. —— 
Roman Catholic, when understood as m 
communion with the Pope, is quite legitimate, it is eo Ma 
fluous when considered historically and th 


.for no one can be a Catholic unless he is subject to the . 


Pope. And it is heretical when employed to mean that 
there can be Catholics who are not united to the Pope. 
Catholics are not ashamed of their spiritual dependence 
and allegiance to the Roman Pontiff, but they object to 
others assuming the title of Catholic when repudiating 
the claims of the Roman Pontiff to spiritual jurisdiction 
over the whole Church. 

It is claimed that there are branches of the Catholic 
Church which are the Anglican Church, the Greek 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church. This is an 
error, if not heresy. There are no branches in the Cath- 
olic Church. You are either united with the Roman 
Pontiff in faith and obedience or you are not. If the 


first, you are a Catholic; if the second, you are not a 
Catholic. 

Therefore, when speaking of Catholic churches, they 
should be called Catholic churches. We believe that 
every intelligent and sincere non-Catholic, if asked the 
direction to the Catholic church, would point out today, 
as St. Augustine claimed was done in the fourth century, 
the church which is united with the Pope. 


DISPARITY OF WORSHIP RESTRICTED TO CATHOLICS 


I understand that since May 19, 1918, when the new 
Canon Law was promulgated, the Catholic Church has 
declared as its doctrine that all non-Catholic marriages 
are valid, regardless of whether or not one party is 
baptized and one unbaptized. Now, if two Protestants 
were married after May 19, 1918, and a diriment impedi- 
ment existed at the time of their marriage, such as fear, 
lack of full consent, etc., and this couple was afterwards 
divorced under the civil law, and one of the parties 
desires to marry a Catholic, could the first marriage be 
declared null on the grounds of a diriment impediment 
existing at the time of the marriage? ; 
SHARON, Pa. J. M. 


This question concerns the impediment of disparity of 
worship, which exists between a baptized person and an 
unbaptized person. Since May 19, 1918, when the new 
Canon Law went into effect (it was promulgated the 
year previous), the impediment of disparity of worship 
has been restricted to those who were baptized in the 
Catholic Church or converted to it from heresy or schism, 
Canon 1070. Therefore baptized non-Catholics are not 
bound by this impediment. Consequently marriages 
between baptized non-Catholics and unbaptized persons 
will no longer be considered null and void on the score of 
disparity of worship provided they were entered into 
since May 19, 1918. 

The Catholic Church does,not.declare that all mar- 
riages between non-Catholics are valid, absolutely. The 
Church considers them valid, provided no diriment 
impediment stands in the way. Consequently a marriage 
entered into without full consent or through grave fear, 
can it be proven to have existed at the moment of the 

, can be declared null and void by the ecclesi- 
astical court, and after a civil divorce has been obtained 
the parties can be declared free to marry. This applies 
to all marriages, not merely to those entered into be- 
tween non-Catholics, whether baptized or unbaptized. 


BUYING GOODS WITH DOUBT 


A man who to all appearances seemed to be a truck 
driver came into the office laden with bundles of valu- 
able articles, such as imported perfume, beads, Panama 
hats and other things of great value. He offered them 
at ridiculously low prices. He wanted quick sales and 
was so obliged. I maintained that this was very suspi- 
cious and the goods must have been ill-gotten. The man 
has called several times with beautiful things, which he 
has sold for a song. Amazing to relate, no one seems to 
‘question. I think that it is wrong to buy these articles, 
but I would value your opinion, 

Jersey City, N. J. M: J. 


This question concerns the contract of buying and 
selling, in which the title of goods is transferred from 
buyer to seller for a price. It is morally impossible to 
transfer the dominion or title of goods if the seller does 
not own them. Therefore if antecedently to the sale the 
buyer knows for certain that the goods are not the prop- 
erty of the seller he cannot enter into contract with him. 
If the buyer has grave suspicions that the goods are not 
the property of the seller, or that he is not an authorized 
agent for the real owner of the goods, he must settle his 
doubt before buying, for it is unlawful to act with a 
practically doubtful conscience. Sometimes suspicions 
of this kind may amount almost to moral certitude. If 
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so, to buy goods under such conditions would be to 
cooperate in theft or injustice. Nor would the goods 
become the property of the buyer, since the seller has no 
just title to transfer. 

These are the principles which apply to the case. The 
solution of the case mentioned depends upon the facts. 
Every one engaged in selling goods is presumed to be the 
owner of them or the authorized agent of the owner. 
Only a grave reason for thinking that he is not the 
owner or agent prevents one from buying the goods with 
a good conscience. Whether or not the suspicions which 
you had were justified we are unable to say. There are 
many ways in which persons can sell articles at much 
lower prices than are asked in the community. Goods 
smuggled into the country or left as derelict when cases 
are broken can be sold very cheaply. Besides, it is gener- 
ally conceded that many foreign goods are sold here at 
exorbitantly high prices. 


SOCIAL INJUSTICE 


In the April issue of THE Sian the question was asked 
if a murderer could be forgiven, so that he could see the 
face of God in Heaven. In your answer you said that you 
wondered why so many people single out murder as 
unforgivable when there are so many other sins com- 
parable to murder, among which you mentioned adul- 
tery, race suicide, calumny and social injustice. Will 
you kindly inform me what social injustice is as a par- 
ticular sin? 


St. Louts, Mo. Cc. M. 


Several times Pope Pius XI uses the term “social injus- 
tice” in his encyclical on The Restoration of the Social 
Order—“After Forty Years.” Dr, John A. Ryan, writing 
in The Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1931, says: “So far as 
I am aware, this is the first papal pronouncement to 
make use of that phrase. It may have either of two 
meanings: general civil and social righteousness, or 
something, akin to distributive justice, inasmuch as it 
places obligations upon those who possess economic 
power and have control of the distribution of the prod- 
uct of industry.” 

We take the following instances of social injustice, as 
cited by Pope Pius, in the above mentioned encyclical: 
the unjust distribution of wealth, which is one of the 
chief reasons of the disorder of society today; govern- 
ment by dictatorship of powerful corporations, who “are 
able to govern credit and to determine its allotment,” 
with the result that “free competition is dead”; class 
legislation, which benefits one class or group to the prej- 
udice of others; working conditions in many places, 
where mothers and children are forced to work in mills 
and families at low wages and for long hours in order to 
help support the family, because the fathers are not 
given a living wage. 

The encyclical should be read and deeply studied by 
all those who are zealous for the restoration of the social 
order. It points the way to true prosperity and economic 
peace. It can be obtained from The Barry Vail Corpora- 
tion, 19 Union Square, New York City, for ten cents. 


COMMINGLING WATER WITH WINE 


Why does the priest mix water with wine at the offer- 
tory of the Mass and why does he bless the water and 
not the wine? 


NEw York, N. Y. 8. V. 


Water is mixed with wine at the offertory of the Mass 
for an historical reason and also a symbolical one. The 
Church holds that Christ Himself mixed water with 
wine at the Last Supper, in accordance with Oriental 
custom. The symbolism of the addition of a few drops 
of water to the wine is signified by the prayer recited by 
the celebrant during this action: “O God, Who didst 
wonderfully form the substance of human nature and, 
more wonderfully still, regenerate it, grant,us by the 


mystery of this water and wine to be united with the 
divinity of Him Who designed to become partaker of our 
humanity, Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, Who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
God, world without end. Amen.” Thus this ceremony 
signifies the union of the Divine Word with humanity 
by the Incarnation and also His union with the faithful 
by grace. The water is blessed before being poured into 
the wine, because the water represents the faithful and 
the wine represents Our Lord. 


WOMEN PRIESTS 


(1) Did Jesus in a definite quotation clearly confine 
the power of offering the Sacrifice of the Mass-and of 
performing the duties of the Sacrament of Holy Orders 
only? (2) If, as has been said, woman’s place is in the 
home, why do we have religious Sisters? 

MERRICK, N. Y. K. K. 


(1) The Catholic Church has always maintained that 
men alone are qualified for the office of Holy Orders. 
Our Lord called men to be His apostles, and these in turn 
selected men to succeed them. Though there is no ex- 
plicit text in the New Testament limiting the office 
of Holy Orders to men only, the whole trend of it is 
against women receiving that Sacrament. The tradition 
of the Church supports that view. Besides, Canon Law 
explicitly excludes women from Holy Orders. The rea- 
son why women cannot receive the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders is because ordination confers a certain degree of 
superiority, depending on the nature of the Order re- 
ceived, and women being by nature subject to man and 
dependent upon him by divine ordination, it is contrary 
to right order to place in authority those who should be 
subject. St. Paul says: “let women keep silence in the 
churches. ... For it is a shame for a woman to speak 
in the church” (1 Cor. 14:34). “I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to use authority over the man, but to be silent.” 
(1 Tim. 1:12). The spectacle of our famous women 
“evangelists” serves to confirm the wise provisions of 
Divine Providence. If ever there was a woman who de- 
served the honors of the priesthood, it was the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. But God never bestowed that office upon 
her in a strict sense. 

(2) The profession of the religious life of the vows is a 
vocation in life, confirmed by divine sanction. Hence 
those women who answer the call legitimately free them- 
selves from the duties of domestic life, though they 
may get plenty of opportunity to perform these same 
offices in the religious life; but as brides of Christ, not 
of men. 


EX-PRIEST JOSEPH McCABE 


Can you tell me if Joseph McCabe, who wrote “Twelve 
Years in a Monastery,” was really a monk and a priest? 
A non-Catholic gave the book to me, and has prodded 
me about it, asking for an explanation. Somehow or 
other I think that the story is not true, but I am writing 
for information. 


Newakk, N. J. M. T. 


We copy the following extract from The Catholic 
Almanac and Year Book, under the heading “Real Ex- 
Priests,” page 265: “Joseph McCabe, one time Fran- 
ciscan monk in England. Left monastery and Church 
in 1896, and lost faith altogether, though he denies that 
immorality exists in monasteries. He is the author of 
a number of books, including biographies of Goethe 
and Treitsche.” 

Joseph McCabe was both a friar and a priest. 
Though such a revelation naturally makes faithful 
Catholics feel ashamed, there is no need to fear ad- 
mission of the truth. There have been and still are 
many bogus ex-priests and ex-nuns, who are lost to 
all sense of decency and traffic in non-Catholic preju- 
dice. But there also have been real monks and priests 
who have fallen from their exalted position. We should 
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not be surprised at this. Our Saviour Himself said that 
“it must needs be that scandals come, but woe to that 
man by whom the scandal cometh!” When He insti- 
tuted the Catholic Church He compared it to a field in 
which cockle grows together with the wheat until the 
harvest, at which time the cockle will be burned with 
fire, and the wheat gathered into His harn. Again 
Jesus liked His Church to a fish net in which were 
good and bad fishes, and to a society of wise and fool- 
ish virgins. The Church, therefore, is not a conventicle 
of the elect or the saved, or an exclusive club, in which 
only the best people are allowed to enter, but a con- 
gregation of saints and sinners, of good, bad, and luke- 
warm Christians. 

Just as Catholics can rise to the sublimest heights of 
sanctity, so they can also fall to the lowest depths of 
degradation. The corruption of the best is always the 
worst. The same Church who has grieved over the 
defection of apostates has also mothered the greatest 
saints. In fact, every saint honored by men was a 
member of the Catholic Church. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. L. K., Bridgeport, Conn.; M. G., Cincinnati, O.; 
A. M. McC., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. A. K., Boston, Mass.; 
A. C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. H., New Haven, Conn.; 
M. M., McKeesport, Pa.; K. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. C., 
Jersey City, N. J.; M. B., Smoke Run, Pa.; G. V. B., New 
Haven, Conn.; A. McD., Yonkers, N. Y.; J. B., Paterson, 
N. J.; J. L., Wheeling, West Va.; W. L. O’H., Baltimore, 
Md.; J. F., Brockville, Ontario; C. W., Brockton, Mass.; 
R. A. T., Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. L., Tuckahoe, N. Y.; F. J. C., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; M. B. C., Chicago, Ill.; M. M., Jersey 
City, N. J.; G. E. B., Jersey City, N. J.; R. H., Rice Lake, 
Wis.; J. McL., Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo; J. D., So. Boston, 
Mass.; N. S., Cambridge, Mass.; T. O’N., Woodside, N. Y.; 
E. B., Reading, Mass.; L. D., Durand, Wis.; A. A. Q., 
Lowell, Mass.; B. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. L. M., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; F. G. M., West Roxbury, Mass.; M. M., Jersey City, 
N. J.; A. W., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; M. E., Norwood, O.; 
M. M., McKeesport; Pa.; E. H., Detroit, Mich.; T. F. S., 
Somerville, Mass.; B. G., Jersey City, N. J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS * 


P. J. N., Forest Hills, N. Y.; W. H. C., Boston, Mass.; 
M. F. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. G., Hamilton, O.3; A. B., 
Clarksville; Tenn.; J. L. M., Pittsburgh, Pa.; T. D., Cory- 
don, Ky.; M. M., McKeesport, Pa.; H. F., Louisville, Ky. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue Sten has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a 
sketch of his life, it contains occasional prayers 
and novena devotions in his honor. Almost every 
mail brings us notice of favors received through 
the intercession of this Apostle who has been for 
centuries styled “Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are 10c each or 15 for $1. 











CARDINAL DONNET 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: . 


In the issue of Tue S1cn for November, 1930, the ques- 
tion was asked, “Is there any truth in the newspaper 
report that a certain Cardinal Donnet was carried to the 
church for his funeral services and that the chanting 
brought him back to life?” To which the Editor an- 
swered, “News to us. Let us hear more about it.” 

I remembered having heard a friend living in France 
speak of the case, so I wrote to him about it. He sent 
the following explanation: 

The Cardinal was in a cataleptic fit, quite wakeful and 
alive, although he could not move or speak. He could 
hear everything and was fully aware of all that was 
going on about him, as he lay on his bier in the mortuary 


chamber. He was not taken to the church, for just as 
they were going to put him into his coffin he was at least 
able to open his eyes and speak. His story of the horrors 
he went through startled the bystanders. Being a mem- 
ber of the French Senate, he afterwards caused a law to 
be passed forbidding funerals before forty-eight hours 
had elapsed after death. 
Lake Cuear, N. Y. (Rev.) E. A. GALLAGHER. 
THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 

EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I am glad to send check for renewal of my subscription 
to THE Sien, and I hope that when this depression is over 
I can go further and contribute to your worthy mission 
cause. If Tue Sicn were to be checked up point for point 
on editorial content I am sure that it would rank as.the 
leading Catholic paper in the United States. Some others 
may have points of superiority, but the general standard 
of material and makeup goes to you. My only point of 


_ criticism on major matters would be a certain occasional 


attitude on your part towards the Russian position. May 
T express my opinion on that subject? 

If I were an editor of a Catholic magazine, especially 
one that had to tie in closely with Asiatic affairs, I would 
give exceedingly great thought to anything that went 
into the columns pertaining to Russia. There is too 
much bitterness in the American press on this subject. 
In the public press it is inspired—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—by the fact that business leaders who pay for 
the advertising are unalterably opposed to Russia, not 
for religious reasons, but because they fear encroach- 
ments on their privileges. In a paper such as THe Sien 
this state of affairs should not exist, yet I see the edito- 
rial page fall into the same trap of propaganda that 


_ “Russia is turning back to capitalistic ideas and prac- 


tices,” and Ig Nikilis, so. clever otherwise, makes an 
occasional bitter crack at Russian ideas. 


Really, now, cannot Catholic policy toward Russia be 
stated firmly and decisively without bitterness, and be 
unmixed with capitalistic propaganda? Let us assume 
that Russian doctrine is all wrong. Will’a defiant atti- 
tude ever do more than breed more defiance on the other 
side and will it not serve to throw the millions of Rus- 
sians who are not Communists over to the defence of 
their countrymen? Bitterness of this kind is certainly 
related to hatred. “Let a man overcome evil by good. 
For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love; this is an old law.” The Russian people 
have had much to endure that should excite our pity. 
During and after the Russo-Japanese War books on 
Russia were popular, and if you will read some of ‘them 
now you will see that the millions of Russians before 
1917 suffered most terrible and brutal treatment from 
their rulers and that no hand of a Christian nation 


_was raised even to ask that human kindness be admin- 


istered in Russia. 


Pope Pius XI said only this year: “To the rulers of the 
world we say that all power is from God,” and he was 
speaking of everyday temporal power. Add to that 
statement the words of St. John the Apostle: “And there 
went out another horse that was red: and to him that 
sat thereon it was given that he.take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one another, and a great 
sword was given to him.” All through the Scriptures we 
find instances of where God permitted calamities to 
come upon men, and always it was because of the hard- 
ness of hearts of men, The Christian nations brought 
Communism upon themselves. It cannot be overcome 
by bitterness, but only by a softening of that hardness 
of heart that will not recognize men as being superior to 
machines. Despite the propaganda of American leaders 
who say that Communism can only succeed by adopting 
capitalistic methods it is unquestionably succeeding in 
its way, and it may endure for many centuries just as 
paganism has endured in Asia, Mahometanism in Arabia 
and Protestantism in Europe. Nothing was gained by 
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the religious wars after the Reformation. More has 
been gained since by tolerance, sympathy and kindness. 
Nothing will be gained by antagonizing Russians. I 
cannot help but think of Prof. Markham’s “Man With the 
Hoe” when I think of what the Christian nations per- 
mitted in old Russia and what happened in 1917: 


“Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox 


“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world?” 


I have been assuming for argument that the Russian 
system is all wrong. But we do know that the injustices 
in the capitalistic system have existed on gigantic and 
inhuman scales. From the larger point of view I would 
take the Russian “experiment” as a punishment for the 
selfishness of the industrial age. We Americans—not 
the Russians—made the machine a God, and an instru- 
ment of wealth that was valued higher than the human 
workman. Now I believe we will see that philosophy 
turned against us. Will we enter a period of bitter 
antagonisms against Russia with eventual wars, or will 
we skip that and meet the situation with cool-headed- 
ness, sound argument, patience and pity? 

We hear a lot about mercy, bat not enough about pity, 
or undeserved compassion. My observance is that many 
Americans like to boast of their mercy. We like to set 
ourselves up as judges and deal out mercy where we 
judge it is deserved. “Pity alone makes us equal to the 
Gods,” said Claudianus, and the word Clementia should 
not be translated as “Mercy.” 

The average American editor is not meeting the prob- 
lem of Russia squarely or kindly. Perhaps the punish- 
ment is not yet enough. The four horsemen may yet 
have to be loosed. My hope is that the American Catho- 
lic editors will use logical arguments and kindness rather 
than propagandist statements, bitterness and sarcasm. 
The Russian situation is not something to be met with 
witticisms. In my estimation we are entering one of 
the most trying periods in the history of the world, and 
it offers an opportunity for the highest type of Catholic 
editorial leadership. I know that THE S1en will meet it. 


New ROCHELLE, N. Y. GEORGE 8S. BRADY. 


AN OBJECTION 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

There is something shocking to a Catholic’s feeling of 
love and reverence for the Crucifixion in such pictures 
as those which appeared in the November, 1931, issue of 
THE Sien, in the article on the Passion, entitled “The 
Cost of Divine Motherhood.” I have heard several peo- 
ple criticise this style of Art (?) , which is used frequently 
in your splendid magazine. When I first glanced at the 
drawing of the soldier piercing our Lord’s Side with a 
lance, I felt that it must have been the work of a Rus- 
sian caricaturist. Many of us would enjoy THe Sicn 
much more if it was without such illustrations. 

San DrEco, Cal. A. F. 


EprTor’s Note: Reactions to Art are largely due to a 
difference of taste. May we say that Mr. Rhodes’ reputa- 
tion as an artist of merit is rapidly gaining. 


MOTHER CONCEPCION 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Reading through your magazine for October I came 
across an unanswered question sent to- you by E. G., 
Cincinnati, O., with reference to the fate of Mother Con- 
cepcion. I thought you might wish to have the informa- 
tion, and so Iam sending you the following: 

With respect to this. question, two criminal attempts 
were made on the life of President-elect Obregon; one 
on November 13, 1927, which failed; the second took 


place on July 17, 1928, and this attempt brought about 
his death. During the prosecution of the case by the 
Calles government a nun, Mother Concepcion de la Llata, 
was accused of being the intellectual accomplice of the 
crime. She was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment in the penal colony known as the “Islas Marias,” a 
group of islands off the Pacific coast of Mexico. She is 
still in this terrible place. 


St. Mary’s, Kan. (Rev.) M. JIMENEZ, S. J. 


CONCERNING SOME NAMES 
EpiItTor OF THE SIGN: 


The Commonweal of October 7 had letters on the same 
subject from two correspondents. One wrote “Catholic 
Church” eight times. The other wrote “Roman Catholic 
Church” three times and “Roman Catholic” with differ- 
ent nouns six times. Which is right? Are both right? 

This question was raised in the Vatican Council. The 
commission appointed to prepare doctrinal statements 
to be submitted to the Bishops began one paragraph 
thus: “The holy Roman Catholic Church believes and 
professes, etc.” 

If this had been allowed to pass unchanged many 
things would have happened. The Bishops of England, 
for instance, would have had to submit when, in 1897, 
they decided to present an address to Queen Victoria on 
the occasion of her diamond jubilee. They signed it as 
“The Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of the Province 
of Westminster.” All addresses had to be approved by 
the Home Secretary. When the Catholic address came 
before him he insisted on the form: “The Roman Cath- 
olic Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops in England.” The 
Bishops decided to withdraw the address and not present 
any. And the Catholics of India would have had to 
accept in silence when in 1913 the Government of India 
issued the following instruction: 

“It has recently been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India that the term ‘Catholic’ has been 
used in an official document as synonymous with ‘Ro- 
man Catholic.’ As the claim of the Church of Rome to 
exclusive Catholicity and to the exclusive right to be 
styled “The Catholic Church’ is disputed on historical 
and other grounds by other Churches, the Governor 
General in Council desires that such loose phraseology 
be carefully avoided in the future and that in all official 
communications the Roman Communion and its author- 
ities may be addressed and described as ‘Roman Catho- 
lics.’” 

The Vatican Council took care to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of approving the British or other preference 
for “Roman Catholic.” When the statement of the com- 
mission came before the Council, Bishop Ullathorne of 
Birmingham moved in amendment that the expression 
be changed to “Catholic and Roman” to avoid seeming 
approval of those who teach that the Catholic Church 
consists of three bodies—the Roman Catholic, the Anglo- 
Catholic and the Greek Catholic. This was seconded by 
Bishop Clifford. Bishop Gasser, a member of the com- 
mission, argued in favor of “Roman Catholic,” but at 
the request of several the subject was deferred till the 
following day. When it reached the session of final 
decision the Archbishop of Baltimore moved an amend- 
ment which placed the question in its true light. He 
said he preferred to omit the word Roman, but he had 
no objection to its use as a descriptive word like the word 
Apostolic. What he objected to was the use of it as a 
part of the proper name of the Church and moved that 
the form proposed by the commission be changed to 
“The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church.” He was 
followed by thirty-four Bishops against “Roman Cath- 
olic” who used various arguments. The commission con- 
sented to this change and the Council passed it unani- 
mously. This action of the Council means that the 
proper name of the Church remains in its unchanged 
ancient form, the Catholic Church, but that Roman may 
be used as a descriptive word when speaking or writing 
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of the Church providing it is not used in a way to suggest 
that it is part of the proper name of the Church. 

Before the Reformation the words Roman Catholics 
were used in the way Mr. Dooley of Chicago is reported 
to have understood them when he was asked: “Are you 
a Roman Catholic?” “No, thank God,” he replied, “I am 
a Chicago Catholic.” That is, the expression applied 
to Catholics who were citizens of Rome. In the 16th cen- 
tury there was an emergency of nationalism in matters 
ecclesiastical and geographical terms were favored in 
naming the new sects. How could they bring the Church 
of humanity into this category? The only way was to 
make Roman part of her name. It may be that the re- 
flex effect of the habitual use of the name Holy Roman 
Empire inclined the Catholics of Germany and the Neth- 
erlands to accept the new geographical name selected in 
the 16th century for the Catholic Church by non-Cath- 
olics. 
TORONTO, 
Canada 


« }« N. McNEIL, 
" Archbishop of Toronto. 


FOR GOD’S POOREST 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I want to thank you for your wonderful kindness in 
putting my appeal for books for my poor, colored chil- 
dren in the November issue of THe Sien. Many friends 
have answered the appeal, and we now have a nice 
library for our school. I am most deeply grateful to you 
and the good, charitable people who helped us so much 
in this matter. May God bless you and all our friends! 

If I could get old clothing and old shoes for God’s 
poorest. The need is great down here, and we depend on 
friends elsewhere to help us to clothe the naked. 

53 Bern Street, (Rev.) JULIAN ENDLER, C. P., 


NEw Bern, N. C. St. Joseph’s Mission. 


JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I noted a referenee to John Rathbone Oliver in THe 
Siew (November, 1931, p. 226) in which it is stated that 
he studied in a European seminary. May I say that Mr. 
Oliver was registered at the theological faculty of a 
European university but not in the seminary. In fact 
he ceased frequenting the lectures after a few months. 
He received no Orders whatsoever. 
NEw JERSEY A CLERIcAL READER 
HOW THE SIGN HELPS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I greatly enjoy reading Tue Srten. For. several years it 
has brought the wonderful teachings and love of our 
Holy Mother, the Church, to me in a clearer manner 
than I would be able to obtain otherwise, as I am always 
working hard and studying nights to improve my lot on 
this earth, in the hope that when the Great Day comes I 
shall be able to say that I have also developed and made 
my talents grow larger. Not only for myself, but that I 
may, with the Grace of God, be able to help my fellow 
man. 

Among my companions at work are a great many 
Catholics who have, because of various circumstances, 
been unable to obtain a knowledge of the teachings of 
the Church as I myself, through God’s Providence, have 
been able to acquire. To these men I am able to explain 
many of the teachings of the Church and therefore help 
to propagate her truths. There are also many non- 
Catholics who, knowing my knowledge and love of the 
truth, ask me to explain the reasons why the Church 
and our Holy Father, the Pope, and even his bishops and 
priests (this is about the typical way in which they ask 
questions, as you undoubtedly know), want us Catho- 
lics to do such and such a thing. Many of them—in fact, 
the most—are well meaning, and I have endeavored to 
explain to the best of my ability to show the reasons for 
such legislation. As a result many of these people have 


acquired a viewpoint altogether different from that 
which they previously held. 

In doing this little bit of apologetic work I try to emu- 
late in my small way the important work being done by 
you and all the many missionary societies in which the 
Church rejoices and by whose efforts her place in the sun 
is being so ably upheld. 


Roxsury, Mass. GEO. A. BERNARD. 


ANNULMENT AND DIVORCE FIGURES 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


As a constant reader of THE Sicn I wish to congratu- 
late you on the class and verve shown, especiaily in your — 
November number (1931). I refer in particular to a New 
Thought on Thanksgiving; Thomas Cromwell, by Belloc; 
The Cost of Divine Motherhood, by D. Pulsford; to say 
nothing of your editorial, canonical and questionnaire 
departments. Porous Plasters and Wooden Legs is coming 
back again after a brilliant start. By the way I enjoyed 
fhe series now published under the title, Under His 
Shadow. I hope Pulsford’s series will reach book form, 
as well as Belloc’s historical sketches. A word in partic- 
ular about the Cost of Divine Motherhood concluded in 
the telling sentence: “Christ is not to be known or pos- 
sessed apart from His Cross, and apart from the Cruci- 
fied we have no God, etc.” What a beautiful idea: we, 
too, have to pay the price of motherhood. (I would say 
of brotherhood with Christ.) 

But I wonder where Dr. Carlton Simon of New York, 
whom you quote with apparent approval, got his figures 
on divorce and annulment? The U. S. Department of 
Commerce gives the following figures for 1928 (there are 
no later statistics out yet, unless it be for 1929) : 

Marriages, 1,182,497. 

Divorces, 195,939 or 2% increase for preceding year. 

Annulments, 4,237, or a decrease for preceding year. 

In 1929 there were 201,468. 

Your figures are impossible. They would mean that 

almost doubled in two years, that divorces 
increased from 196,000 to 381,000 and annulments from 
4,237 to over 10,000, all of which is preposterous. That 


. 11% of the marriages failed is about correct; the per- 


centage for 1928 was about 16.58 and for 1929 it was 16.35. 
Since writing the above I found the exact figures for 
1929 (which are not official, but they seem to chime with 
Official figures of preceding year) : 

Marriages, 1,232,559. 

Divorces, 201,468. 

Annulments (I have no figures for 1929). 
(Rev.) ALBERT F. KAISER, C. PP. S. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


DEVOTION TO THE HOLY WOUNDS 
EpiTor OF THE SIGN: 


I have written to the Sisters of St. Francis, St. An- 
thony’s Hospital, Terre Haute, Ind., to assure them that 
they have been misinformed if they think that the leaf- 
lets of the Devotion to the Holy Wourids have ceased to 
be distributed since the withdrawal of the indulgences 
on the two Invocations. I have sent out nearly 4,000 
since the withdrawal of the Indulgences. The people 
pay attention to the “Promises of our Lord” on the back 
of the leaflets and say nothing about an indulgence, 
with the exception of a few inquirers. However, it is our 
hope to regain the indulgence in the near future. 

If one publisher in particular had kept “hands off” 
there would have been no oceasion for the withdrawal of 
the indulgence. 

May I take this opportunity to express my admiration 
for the thought contained in the last sentence of the 
Editor’s Note to the letter of the Sisters of St. Francis? 
Sr. Louis, Mo. SISTER M. STANISLAUS. 


Eprror’s Note: The sentence referred to in the above 
letter was as follows: “It strikes us as strange that devo- 
tions must cease, because they are not indulgenc 
(September, 1931, issue) . 











Porous PLASTERS and 
WOODEN LEGS 


By Ig Nikilis 


No. 10 Greenwich Ave. 


ib Now appears that, as an evidence 
of social progress, a lady may go 
respectably even to jail. There is a 
new—er—home of detention for such 
representatives of the delicate sex as 
would like a vacation at the public 
expense, to be erected in the consid- 
erate city of New York on the site of 
the old Jefferson Market Court on 
Sixth Avenue; and—gentlemen, 
please tip your hats!—it will not be 
known as a prison. Dear me, no. 











Remember, ladies are to be present. 
So it’s to be simply, snugly and 
sweetly named, “No. 10 Greenwich 
Ave.” 

Could civil courtesy rise to more 
charming heights? It would be quite 
in keeping if the future lady con- 
victs should decide to send out cards 
to read somewhat like this: “Miss So- 
and-so will receive at No. 10 Green- 
wich Ave. at two o’clock on Wednes- 
days and Sundays. Bar service. 
R.S.V.P.” 

The times may be getting worse; 
but cheer up!—the jails are getting 
better. 





Nobody’s Business Notes 


[Bee Feminds ys thet Gils ts 
a different kind of depression. 
But the trouble is that it isn’t dif- 
ferent enough. 

If there is a Moses for every crisis 
in History, then the one that should 
appear in the United States right 
now has probably got lost in the bull- 
rushes. And alas, if he’s found and 
turns out to pe a Senator, we'll have 
to wait several years for the babe to 


grow up. 

Strange that profits in business 
don’t bloom any more, with the stock 
of all our leading industries so care- 
fully and beautifully watered! 

Those that got in on the ground 
floor before the market crash seem 
to have got in six feet deep. 

One needn’t be surprised that, as 
a certain columnist observed, the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of 


Art takes pride in a picture of a piece 
of cheese and two crackers. It’s a 
rare subject—these days. 

News-item: Merchants Visit Mam- 
moth Cave. That’s what we call at- 
tending to business. 

’S’unfortunate that our troubles 
come wrapped in celophane nowa- 
days, and our good luck—if any—in 
thick brown paper. 





Russian Ruse 


T= Czars of yesterday may have 
been hated as men of iron, but 
their present successor in the person 
of Joseph Stalin is esteemed by his 
people as a man of steel. Indeed the 
chief distinction between the autoc- 
racy that is past and the democracy 
& la Stalin that is regent, seems to 
be a good big alibi. The Ivans and 
Nicholases exploited and oppressed 
the people for their own advantage: 
the Stalins do the same thing for the 
—ahem—advantage of the people. 

There is no longer a crown in 
Russia; and yet there must be one— 
inasmuch as Stalin had quite a fight 
with Trotsky to wrest it away, and 
men don’t battle over the non- 
existent. After all, the diadem that 
used to be placed on royal heads was 
only a symbol; and the destruction of 
@ symbol doesn’t necessarily mean 
the end of the thing symbolized. Isa 
despot less a despot because he calls 
himself a dictator and maintains his 
Position not by hereditary right but 
by current might? Is a nation very 
much better off under the heel of a 
savior than under that of a sovereign, 
if both heels grind equally hard? 

It is now generally admitted that 
democracy, as an over-night mea- 








sure, is only a myth. Unless it’s a 
growth, enfibered with mental and 
moral values, it’s nothing. The Rus- 
sian government of, for and by the 
people is Joseph Stalin’s elaborate 
little joke on civics. 

It is time for Stalin, one of the 
most powerful uncrowned kings that 
Europe has ever had, to quit stallin’. 
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Badly Sheeted 


H. He’s back again. Colonel Sim- 
mons himself, and by no means a 
picture, who, out of the emptiness of 
his head and the fulness of a desire 
to build up a bank-account, begat the 
comedy known as the K.K.K. 

Mean American common-sense! It 
cooled away the emotionalism and 
bias in which the success of such 
comics as Simmons spawn. Now is 
the winter of the Grand Kleagle’s 
discontent, and ’tis December in his 





purse. O for a return of those rich 
hot times when any bumpkin could 
be enticed into a game of spook at 
ten dollars a cheat—that is, sheet! 
O for a re-birth of good old American 
gullibility! So the Colonel decides to 
get busy again, and if possible, re- 
gain that which was lost by elim- 
inating from his scheme the ill-ad- 
vised element that lost it. Behold 
now, then, a new K.K.K. into which 
Catholics, Hebrews and Afro-Ameri- 
cans are cordially invited—for a 
financial consideration, of course! 
Simmons, the two-cent savior of 
his country, is consistent with his 
inconsistency to the last, and has 
given poor America possibly her best 
laugh since the depression. It is 
really too bad that he has gone in 
for business. What an excellent 
clown has been lost to Congress! 





Euphemisms 
TUMEFACTION in the top-story of 
one’s personality; icc. SWELL 

HEAD. 


Pronounced discomfort in the re- 
gion of one’s uppermost lumbar ver- 
tebra; ie. A PAIN IN THE NECK. 

A tendency to presumptive atti- 
tudinizing and general megalomania; 
ie. AN AWFUL NERVE. 

Ingesting with the obvious delight 
and picturesque t of a 
member of the species known as 
porcine; i.e. EATS LIKE A HOG. 

Her facial silhouette wove in and 
out strangely, more or less like the 
serrated outline of a portion of some- 
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thing that has been roughly torn 
from a larger piece—if you know 
what I mean, my dear.—That is, SHE 
HAD A FACE LIKE A CRACK IN 
A PIE. 


Has a form that might hardly be 
called Miloesque, out-billowing a 
trifle, as it does, above and below the 
central line, in typical American de- 
fiance of the prevailing mode of 
slenderness; i.e. Looks LIKE A BAG 
OF MEAL TIED IN THE MIDDLE. 





Little Argument Talks Big 


A™= now even Hollywood—no less! 
—steps forth with an argument 
against birth-control. “Young moth- 
ers, have babies,” the cinema advice 
would seem to be. “Who knows but 
there may be a Jackie Cooper in the 
brood?” 

This amazing child who appears to 
rank, next to Rin-Tin-Tin, as the 


=z 








most intelligent actor in films, has 
gone and got every major company 
panting after him. Metro deems 
itself lucky to have bought up his 
contract from Hal Roach for a mere 
$200,000, and is delighted to pay the 
kid $1500 per week—depression and 
all. Jackie’s Ma wiil be reduced on'y 
to Russian sables and a couple of 
Rolls Royces this winter, and the 
youngster himself, if he so desires, 
can have every lollipop in the land. 

No doubt there’s many a well- 
groomed lady who feels like throwing 
her Pekinese or French Poodle 
through the window, as she contem- 
plates the value of this seven-and-a- 
half-year-old wonder-boy. But every 
mother knows that, no matter how 
much the little Hollywood Jackie is 
worth, all the money in the world 
couldn’t buy her own tiny Bill or 
Frankie. 


Young Cooper is doing something 
more than drawing a thick bunch of 
long green and making a parent 
wildly happy. He’s causing not a few 
women to think and see what’s in 
every mother’s heart. 


Times Change 

NcE children used to obey their 

parents. Then parents started in 
obeying their children. Now nobody 
obeys anybody. 

Once our national need was a good 
five-cent cigar. Now it’s not the 
cigar but the five cents. 


Once a boy used to do chores around 
the house. Now there are no more 


chores—and no “around the house” 
either. 

Once children were always seen 
but seldom heard. Now they are al- 
ways heard but seldom seen. 

Once America was the land where 
everybody had a chance; now it’s 
the place everybody takes one. 

Once we were firm for Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Now we are Volsteady for 
what-y’a-ma-call-it. 

Once we used to have a Monroe 
Doctrine. Now we have a Mr. 
Hoover. 

Once we confidently undertook to 
make the world safe for democracy; 
now we’d be considerably encouraged 
if we could only keep Chicago safe 
for one minute. 





Just Justice 


we recently there were 504 in- 
dividuals in the U. S. A. whose in- 
comes exceeded $1,000,000 a year; yes 
and, all told, 38,650 millionaires. In 
other words, in the great gambling 
game of American business, the mer- 
est fraction of our citizenry have 
won almost the entire stake, and only 
the chicken-feed is left for the nation 
at large. 


But Americans do not ordinarily 
get so excited over such a fact as cer- 
tain folk would have them. Why? 
Because the game goes on and the 
winners of today are the losers of to- 
morrow, and everybody—at least 
comparatively with the peoples of 
other lands—has some sort of chance 
to play and win. It is understood 
that all cannot come out on top, and 
there is no great resentment against 
the lucky ones—provided they keep 
the roulette wheels of industry turn- 
ing. 

But now those wheels are still, and 
strange feelings are stirring in the 
masses. Such salaries as are yet be- 
ing earned have been reduced from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. It looks 
as though the big winners have tem- 
porarily retired from the game— 
with the spoils; and the little fellows, 
called upon not only to take “cuts” 





but also to contribute a third of 
what’s left of their salaries to aid 
those that are earning nothing at 
all, cannot but murmur. The win- 
ners that have reaped the harvest of 
American industrialism should bear, 
for the most part, the blight that has 
set in. They are the best prepared to 
do it: with enough profits to knock 


an Aladdin bow-legged, the depres- 
sion for them could grow ten times 
worse without their feeling it in the 
least. The Stock Market has likely 
made as many millionaires on the 
way down as it did on the bound up; 
so that the very misfortune of the 
many has been the fortune of the 
few. 

To this golden minority, the gov- 
ernment and the people have a right 
to look for relief. If further taxes 
must be laid and more incomes be 
milked, the poor should be spared to 
the limit, even as they are now being 
limited to the spare. 


Benito Says How 


ACHINES have robbed innumerable 
men of jobs; and in this respect 
women have moderniy codperated 
with machines. But Italy, wiih 
Mussolini on top, is a man’s country. 
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Benito is the big current that makes 
the works go round, and feminine 
assistance of any kind is apt to be 
but so much fluff in the commonweal. 
Hence the Fascist Federation are 
gently but firmly one-stepping the 
Italian Tillie the Toiler out of the 
commercial scene and putting John 
the Faithful Book-keeper back on the 
job. Employers are required to look 
into the. financial back-ground of 
business girls and, when it is dis- 
covered that they are working just 
to be independent and not through 
any real need, a good-sized gate must 
be emphatically given. 

Thus in Italy, which still believes 
in babies and the significance of the 
home as the cornerstone of the na- 
tion, the economic crisis, as an occa- 
sion for exercising this credo, is not 
without a blessing. A country that 
has only money is poor; but one with 
domesticity enshrined is rich, what- 
ever the periods of distress through 
which it may have to pass. Business 
has, modernly, robbed the home: the 
stump in business has rendered it 
possible to make some amends. Mus- 
solini has set other countries some- 
thing of an example in this matter; 
and something is evidently the mat- 
ter in other countries, if the example 
is not noticed. 





Modern Instance 


HE hit his dear wife on the bean-o; 
She screamingly made quite a 


scene-o, 

And echoes go far 

When the peace such folk mar: 
The last heard of this one was Ren-o. 











Famous WRITERS 
FROM Large FAMILIES 


Nein they say is not 
a thing, but merely the quality of a 
thing: a letter found in an old trunk 
would hardly be news, but a Shake- 
spearean letter found in an old trunk, 
that is, a letter with an interesting 
personal adjective before it, would 
certainly make the first page. So it 
is with certain facts. They may be 
quite unimportant and unexciting in 
themselves, but link them up with 
Napoleon or Lincoln or Dante, and 
everybody’s ears prick up, and solemn 
lessons are drawn from items which 
otherwise no one would stoop to no- 
tice. Hence certain random facts 
about the families to which some of 
our great writers belonged, showing 
how many brothers and sisters, espe- 
cially older ones, they had, ought to 
be of interest, especially nowadays 
when we have all sorts of people go- 
ing about telling us about the dire 
effects of having large families. 

Catholics, of course, when this 
subject of large families and great 
men is brought up, readily think of 
a number of their saints and re- 
ligious who had many older brothers 
and sisters. Pere Marquette, for in- 
stance, whose statue is in the Hall of 
Fame in our Capitol, was the young- 
est of six children. Ignatius of 
Loyola, nobleman and saint, founder 
of the greatest teaching order in the 
world, was the youngest of thirteen 
children, and his follower, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, another nobleman saint, 
was the youngest of at least six. Joan 
of Arc, about whom everybody sang 
a fiery war song during 1917, was the 
youngest of five children. 

Then there is the Little Flower. 
When her mother, a young. French 
girl, was about to marry, she prayed 
to God, saying, “I beseech thee to 
make me the mother of many chil- 
dren, and to grant that all of them 
may be consecrated to thee.” God 
gave her nine: four of them went to 
heaven in infancy, the other five 
became nuns. Of these the youngest, 
or ninth child, is honored through- 
out the world today as St. Therese 
of Lisieux, the Little Flower. And, 
of course, everyone remembers Cath- 
erine of Siena, the twenty-fifth child 
of a Sienese dyer, and wonders how 
many first and only children ever 
attain to the fame and prominence 
that was hers. 


By 


August J. App, 
Ph. D. 


Of these holy people from large 
families we know; but few of us 
realize that many famous English 
and American writers were also born 
of large families and had many older 
brothers and sisters. Most striking 
of these is the man who wrote 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small.” 


Coleridge was a thirteenth child. His 
father, a scholarly English minister 
and schoolmaster, and his mother 
were not rich in a worldly way, 
though, good people that they were, 
they probably felt themselves rich 
with so many children. At any rate 
they had the satisfaction of seeing 
their thirteenth child so precocious 
as to be able to read at three and so 
gifted generally as to become the 
most brilliant man of his time, the 
best conversationalist, the best critic, 
and a rare poet. When he died at 
sixty-two, he had left a deep impress 
on English philosophic and literary 
thought. 


is friend and contemporary, 

Charles Lamb, who wrote the 
well-known, “All, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces,” was the youngest of 
seven children. Only three of these 
survived. Of the oldest of the three, 
John, not much is known. But the 
one surviving sister, Mary, was gifted 
and distinguished. She contributed 
the comedy tales to the popular 
Lambs’ Tales of Shakespeare, and 
wrote the well-known In Memoriam, 
beginning 
“A child’s a plaything for an hour.” 
But unfortunately she was subject 
to fits of insanity, in one of which she 
killed her own mother. It was 
Charles, the youngest of the children, 
who remained Mary’s supporter and 
protector, and who lived the most 
normal and distinguished life. With 
his Essays of Elia (“A Dissertation 
upon Roast Pig,” “A Chapter on 
Ears,” etc.) he became one of the 
most beloved of English authors, cer- 
tainly the best loved essayist. 
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Another universally beloved writer 
is Oliver Goldsmith, the irrepressible 
Irishman whose heart was always 
larger than his purse. It is he who in 
his “Deserted Village” somewhat ap- 
propriately wrote 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills 

a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, 
men decay.” 


Goldsmith was the sixth of nine chil- 
dren. His father, an Irish farmer- 
parson “passing rich with forty 
pounds a year,” was in reality not 
rich in anything except his children, 
a wealth which probably even in 
those days few would envy him. Yet 
now, looking back, who would not 
gladly have fed nine such mouths 
if a Goldsmith was to be sixth among 
them! 

Even more worthy of enrollment in 
this paper is Goldsmith’s biographer, 
our own good-natured Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, Washington Irving. 
He was the youngest of eleven chil- 
dren, the youngest of eight sons. 
For many years the family regarded 
him as somewhat of a failure, yet 
when the Irving cutlery firm failed 
in 1818, it was upon this youngest boy 
that the family could best lean for 
support, since the very next year he 
published his Sketch Book, with its 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend 
of the Sleepy Hollow.” It made him 
celebrated both here and abroad. 
But of the eight brothers, Irving was 
not the only prominent one. At 
least two, Peter and John, went to 
Columbia, and Peter later established 
a@ newspaper, the “Morning Chron- 
icle,” to which Irving made his 
earliest contributions, the Jonathan 
Oldstyle letters. Again it was the 
oldest brother, William, and a rela- 
tive, James K. Paulding, who with 
Irving started the Salmagundi pa- 
pers. But capable as his brothers 
were, it was Irving, the youngest of 
the eleven children, who was the 
first American to achieve interna- 
tional literary fame. 


A MOTHER American writer not to be 
omitted here is Franklin of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac fame with its, 
“Early to bed, early to rise,” and 
many like it. He was the fifteenth of 
seventeen children of his father, ten 
of whom were of the second wife. 


and 
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He was, therefore, his mother’s 
eighth child. He became his country’s 
earliest outstanding son,—famous as 
a statesman, a scholar, and a writer. 


His father was a poor candle maker | 


whose country is happy that he was 
not too selfish to have a large family. 

Along with Franklin, our first 
great almanac and magazine writer, 
and Irving, our first short-story 
writer, we must list our first great 
novelist, James Fenimore Cooper, 
whose Deerslayer, Red Rover, -etc., 
are known to every American and, one 
can almost add, every European boy. 
Everybody knows several odd facts 
about him, that, for instance, upon 
his wife’s entreaties he resigned from 
the navy to take up farming, and 
that he subsequently started novel- 
writing because his wife mischiev- 
ously retorted to his criticism of 
some novel with the challenge, “Why 
don’t you write a better one?” Few, 
however, happen to know that this 
genius so oddly thrown into liter- 
ature was the eleventh child of his 
Quaker parents. 


T° these three pioneers in Ameri- 
can Letters, coming from large 
families, we must add also the 
earliest of our great historians, 
George Bancroft. He started his life’s 
work, the History of the Unitéd 
States, at twenty-three, published 
the first volume eleven years later, 
and the final revised edition of 
twelve volumes fifty years later, in 
1884. The man who showed such in- 
dustry and perseverance was the 
eighth of thirteen children. His 
father was a clergyman and the au- 
thor of a Life of Washington. Hence 
each of these four great pioneers in 
American Letters, Irving, Franklin, 
Cooper, and Bancroft, had at least 
seven older brothers and sisters. 

Here, while we think of it, we hur- 
riedly skip to a very recent American 
writer, to Jack London, author of 
perhaps the best dog story ever 
penned, The Call of the Wild. He was 
the youngest of ten children. 

Among the English novelists to be 
enrolled here is Jane Austin, the 
clergyman’s daughter, who, when 
only twenty-one years old and with- 
out formal education to speak of, 
wrote one of the great classics of 
English literature, Pride and Preju- 
dice. She was the seventh child of 
the Anglican rector of a little village 
church. 

Similar to Jane Austin are the 
Bronté sisters. There were six chil- 
dren in the Bronté family. The two 
oldest died in their teens. The third 
girl, Charlotte, became the famous 
author of Jane Eyre. The fourth 
child, Patrick Branwell, was artisti- 
cally capable but morally weak, so 
that he died young of delirium tre- 
mens. But the fifth child, Emily, is 
commonly regarded as “the most 


enigmatical and perhaps the great- 


est of the Brontés,” who “alone of 
the sisters possessed a true poetic 
gift” and who wrote the most power- 
ful of the Bronté novels, Wuthering 
Heights. The sixth child, Anne, was 
likewise possessed of unusual talent. 
She wrote graceful verse and two 
novels, Agnes Grey and The Tenant 
of Wildfell, which are still readable. 
The Brontés, therefore, present a 
noteworthy example of a fairly large 
family in which from among five 
sisters and one brother, the three 
youngest sisters achieved interna- 
tional literary distinction. 

To return to the English poets. 
Thomas Carew, Cavalier poet, re- 
membered for his 


“He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires,” 


and, 
Hearts with equal love combined 
Kindle never-dying fires,” 


was, like Charlotte Bronté, a third 
child, but a third child of eleven. 
But more noteworthy is Robert Her- 
rick, also a Cavalier, and the greatest 
pastoral lyricist in English. Everyone 
likes his, “Gather ye rose-buds while 
ye may,” and his 


“Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon.” 


He was the seventh of eight children. 
Though his father, a London gold- 
smith, died when Herrick was still 
an infant, the boy, begging help from 
an uncle, managed to get to Cam- 
bridge and eventually became a con- 
tented bachelor, a well-liked clergy- 
man, and the great lyricist we still 
love. In 1857 a collateral descendant 
of his put up a monument to him in 
Dean Prior, the parish of his labors: 


F ai etic ee oe, 


Knight of the 
Perfect Heart 


By Frances Shannon 


ISE Youth, thou art knighted. 
Thy quest? 
For thee, no rest 
Until with love ignited, 
Each human heart, Christ-lighted, 
Joins flame to flame. 
Then lo! 
With Him aglow, 
The earth, heart-lit, will blaze this 
claim: 
“Not |, but Christ.” This be thy aim, 
Youth, this thy tryst, 
Go! Light the world with Christ. 


_—————— A 


Then there is Herrick’s contempo- 
rary, George Herbert, who ranks with 
Crashaw and Thompson as one of 
the chief religious poets of England. 
Some pop expressions attributed 
to him are: 

“Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings,” 

“His bark is worse than his bite,” 

“God’s mill grinds slow but sure.” 


Before dying, he sent the manuscript 
of his poems to a friend, asking him 
to read it, saying, “if he can think 
it may turn to the advantage of any 
dejected poor soul, let it be made 
public; if not, let him burn it, for I 
and it are less than the least of 
God’s mercies.” He was one poet, 
therefore, who knew the right spirit 
in which to publish his work and he 
was of a comparatively large family 
—the fifth son of Sir Richard Her- 
bert. 

Abraham Cowley, another con- 
temporary of Herrick, too, belongs 
here. He is little read now, but in 
his day he was considered a fair 
rival of Milton and a recent biog- 
rapher calls him “the most pre- 
cocious English poet, excepting 
none.” His poems began to be pub- 
lished when he was ten, and his first 
book of poems appeared when he was 
only thirteen. He was also one of 
our earliest and most pleasant essay- 
ists. This man who throughout his 
life held a leading position in Eng- 
lish Letters “was the seventh and a 
posthumous child of one Thomas 
Cowley, probably a stationer.” 


Asm poet one is especially glad 
to introduce is Tennyson, one of 
the most pleasant and edifying poets 
of the world. Every heart responds to 
his “Sunset and evening star” and his 
“°T is better to have loved and lost.” 
He was the fourth of twelve children 
of a scholarly English clergyman 
and a mother “not learned, save in 
gracious household ways.” All of 
these children were poetically in- 
clined, though only the fourth be- 
came the first poet of his age. 

Before concluding, just a word 
about the prince of poets, Shake- 
speare. We know quite definitely 
that he, too, was of a large family, 
one of at least eight. At least two 
of the children were born before 
Shakespeare, but died in infancy. As 
far as we know, therefore, the great 
dramatist was the third of eight 
children. 

And now with not the least pre- 
tense to completeness, we bring to 
end this little sketch of famous Eng- 
lish and American writers born of 
large families, whose mothers, like 
the Little Flower’s, were willing to 
take the full responsibility of their 
state and who eminently deserve the 
words of Coleridge, the thirteenth 
child of one of them: 

“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 








Ghe 
(GUESTS 


By 
Marion Pharo 
Hilliard 


Illustrations by T. R. Booth 


ALL MEN ARE NOT DUST. 
DUST SETTLES, AND SOME MEN 
NEVER DO. 


: Oe stood on the side- 
walk before his shop window, in 
which he had placed a sign board 
with the above legend. His rugged 
face, ordinarily as expressionless as 
the pavement, betrayed a gleam of 
proud satisfaction in his own handi- 
work. Then he entered the shop and 
placed below the sign board a large 
sheet of yellow paper, upon which he 
had printed in black letters this in- 
scription: 








ELLIGIBLE FOR THE BLACK 


LIST 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Abner gazed upon his completed 
achievement with the joy of the cre- 
ative artist. His grim mouth widened 


almost from ear to ear in a delighted — 


grin, as he remarked to his black cat 
in the doorway, “That'll get their 
goat! Don’t you say so, Nance?” 
Hearing her name, Nance paused 
in her morning toilet, and fixed her 
big yellow eyes upon her master’s 
face. They were most extraordinary 
eyes—brilliant, protruding, of un- 
canny intelligence. Abner patted his 
leg. Immediately the cat swarmed 


Abner gazed with joy. “That’ll get their goat.” 


up his body to his shoulder, so swift- 
ly it seemed as if she had taken a 
Single leap. So the pals went into the 
shop together. 

The shop was a tiny edition of the 
usual country “general store.” The 
touch of originality, characteristic of 
the owner, was supplied by the signs 
and notices on the shelves and walls. 
Like the sign board in the window, 
the notices were printed in slightly 
tipsy capitals by the hand of the 
proprietor. Some were poetic, as the 
following: 
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“HAIL, BRIGHTEST DAY 
OF ALL THE YEAR, 
THE BOUNDING OYSTER 
NOW IS HEAR!” 


A large sign over the door read: 
THE TRUSTING APARTMENT 


IS ON THE ROOF, 
TAKE THE ELEVATOR. 


The elevator being conspicuous by 
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its absence, the irony of the invita- 
tion was sufficiently obvious even to 
the simple-minded. 

At Christmas time Abner enlarged 
his stock in trade by the addition of 
a few toys from the Ten Cent Store 
in the county town. This display, 
surrounded by sour balls and red- 
and-white peppermint candy sticks 
against a background of red paper, 
was advertised thus: 





“A PEEP INTO FAIREYLAND” 











The arrangement and decoration 
of his little shop was Abner’s sole 
method of self-expression. It occu- 
pied one small room of his cottage, 
save that “Fairyland” sometimes 
overflowed into the opposite parlor. 
A little dark room leading to the 
kitchen was the “restaurant,” where 
patrons were invited to partake of 
the “bounding oyster” in winter, and 
watery ice cream in the summer. 

In this environment Abner had 
lived alone for thirty years. The 
story of his love-affair of long ago 
was a favorite one with the village 
gossips, but no one referred to it in 
his presence, out of respect for his 
feelings—and his fists! For this big 
man, who spent his days opening 
oysters and dispensing sticks of 
candy, was in heart a sentimentalist, 
and in physique an athlete. He was 
one of the many “misfits” one meets 
in rural communities. We all know 
them,—and is there anything sadder 
in this puzzling world? 


6 Nn sign in Abner’s window proved 
a masterpiece of publicity. The 
sidewalk before his house quickly be- 
came the center of interest for the 
entire township. The citizens who 
saw themselves double-listed in the 
Rogues’ Gallery and the Black List 
appeared one by one at the shop 
door, their reactions varying accord- 
ing to temperament. 

Harry Hansen remarked, “Here, 
you fool, is your fifteen cents, and 
you'll never see me again inside this 
lunatic asylum.” John Blackman put 
his head in the doorway and bawled, 
“You and your ten cents can go to 
hades together,” and then went on 
his way. Jake Johnson, a little 
drunker than usual, hiccoughed, 
“Now, s’here, Abner, Abner, you know 
I’m ’n hon’ man ’n’ als pay m’ debts” 
—then melted into tears and had to 
be assisted from the shop by the 
proprietor. 

Bill Sampson attacked Abner while 
the latter was sweeping the side- 
walk; but, finding himself lying on 
his back in the gutter, arose a sadder 
and wiser man, meekly handed over 
twenty-five cents, and departed. Jim 
Griffith, the village wag, presented 
Abner with a “tin type” likeness of 
himself, remarking, “See here, Abner, 
all the fellers in the Rogues’ Gallery 
has to have their picters on exhibi- 


tion—here’s mine, just pin it up 
opposite that twelve cents. It’ll be 
good for your business.” 

Amos Peters did not appear, but 
Mrs. Peters did, her hatchet face 
under her sweeping cap expressive of 
melancholy reproach. “I must say, 
Abner, I never would of believed you 
would act so mean about sixteen 
cents,” her dismal voice drawled, the 
lines of her mouth looking like an 
inverted letter U. “It cut me to the 
heart when I seen it, and me with six 
children to bring up, and the rent 
raised on me, and Amos just fell 
downstairs with a pan o’ milk for the 
puppies and cut his lip somepin aw- 
ful, and the baby with the colic all 
night, and Johnny. gettin’ a boil on 
top o’ that, and the washin’ machine 
wore out, an’ goodness knows what'll 
become of us.” 

Abner was unmoved by this tale of 
woe. “I ain’t responsible for your 
havin’ six children,” he replied. “Tell 
Amos to quit drinkin’ so he can walk 
downstairs; and to sell his dogs and 
pay me the money he owes me. You 
won’t get no more credit till he does.” 

“Well, here’s the money, Abner, 
and much good may it do you takin’ 
the bread out o’ poor children’s 
mouths. Take your sixteen cents,” 
said Mrs. Peters with the air of a 
martyr. 

“Thanks, I will,” replied the im- 
placable creditor, with an ironical 
smile. He followed his usual routine 
of work, occasionally glancing thro’ 
the window at the crowd of amused 
spectators pausing before’ the 
Rogues’ Gallery. Nearly the whole 
village was there as the news spread. 
But one woman walked past on the 
opposite side of the street, and never 
turned her head. 


T= next morning, as Abner sat at 
breakfast in his kitchen—occa- 
sionally passing a scrap to his faith- 
ful comrade, Nance—the shop door 
banged, heavy feet stamped through 
the “restaurant,” and a man’s burly 
form appeared at the kitchen door. 
He was a rough and ragged figure, 
with uncombed curly gray hair and 
unshaven face; yet, neglected and 
uncleanly as he was, his brilliant 
dark eyes and regular features 
proved the truth of the village gos- 
sips’ story that “Denny McCarron 
used to be the handsomest man ever 
around Brambleton.” This handsome 
Denny McCarron and homely Abner 
Taylor had been inseparable friends 
and comrades all through their boy- 
hood and youth; until some twenty 
years ago, they had quarreled (the 
gossips said) about Emily Dart. 
This morning Denny, already half 
drunk, stood in his old friend’s 
kitchen and poured out a stream of 
blasphemy and invective that proved 
him a master in those arts; all this 
apropos of the Rogues’ Gallery ex- 
hibit. Abner calmly continued to eat 
his buckwheat cakes. Suddenly there 


was a diversion. The man’s voice was 
drowned by a succession of agonized 
yelps, as a small white dog rushed 
frantically through the room, with a 
black cat on his back. It was Nance, 
possessed by fury, her long claws 
clutching the little dog’s flesh, her 
yellow eyes glaring. Thus she de- 
fended her litter of kittens against 
his impudent advances. 


Seeing his pet in this sorry plight, 
Denny seized a stick from the wood- 
box, and pursued the dog and his 
rider to the street. Abner rushed to 
the rescue of his beloved Nance—but 
too late! The heavy stick had al- 
ready descended upon the cat’s neck, 
and she lay struggling upon the 
pavement. Her fury entered into 
Abner; he sprang upon Denny, and 
the two old friends closed in deadly 
struggle. In youth they had been 
equally strong; but now the drunk- 
ard was no match for the man of 
clean life. Denny soon lay in the 
gutter, with bleeding head. Abner, 
picking up the still struggling body 
of the cat, rushed into the shop, 
slamming and bolting the door. He 
laid the quivering little body tenderly 
before the stove; but in that instant 
it stiffened in death. The big man 
knelt down, sobbing like a child, be- 
side his little dead friend—his faith- 
ful friend, his only friend,—dead! 
By the hand of the same man who 
had robbed him of his love more 
than twenty years before. 


“"\ R. TAYLOR, got any soup to sell 
cheap? It’s for the sick.” 
Abner, sitting in his shop doorway, 
was reading the newspaper. Slowly 
turning from the sporting page, he 
looked into the face of a very ragged 
and very dirty little boy. 


Then a miracle happened. Forty 
years of Abner’s past life vanished in 
an instant, and he was a boy again, 
looking into the beautiful face of his 
chum, his beloved daily comrade, his 
other self. It was the real Denny 
McCarron who stood before him—the 
same big, pathetic gray eyes—the 
same clustering yellow curls—the 
same sweet and sensitive mouth. 
This was the same Irish orphan boy 
whom Abner’s father had “taken” to 
work on the farm, and who had been 
Abner’s only playmate during the 
happiest years of his life. They had 
slept together, worked together, 
Studied together, fought for each 
other—were as twin brothers. So 
startling was the likeness to the boy 
he had loved, that Abner continued 
to gaze into the eyes of Denny’s 
grandson as one in a trance. For this 
gruff, morose, miserly, middle-aged 
Abner was still a sentimentalist at 
heart. 


“Say, Mr. Taylor, got any soup to 
sell cheap?” repeated the piping, 
canary-like voice—the wonderful 
dark gray, black-lashed eyes still 
gazing into Abner’s. “Grandpap he’s 
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awful bad, and pork ’n’ molasses 
don’t agree with him.” 

Abner came back to the present. 
He had not seen Denny since poor 
Nance’s cruel death, six months be- 
fore. 

“What’s the matter with him?” he 
growled, his mouth hardening. 

“Doc Barton he says it’s the fever. 
He’s awful hot, and talks queer, same 
as whin he’s drunk.” 

“Hum! Guess he’s only drunk 
now.” 


THE ‘SIGN 


“No, he ain’t,” replied the child, 
seriously. “He ain’t had a chance— 
he’s sick abed. I take keer of him. I 
ain’t so big, but Doc Barton he said 
I was right smart.” 

Again the wonderful, appealing 
eyes looked into Abner’s. Again the 
present, with its wrongs and hatred, 
vanished from Abner’s conscious- 
ness. Again the love and gentleness 
of the past touched his heart. 

“Ain’t there nobody there to help 
you?” he asked. 


“No, just me. I ain’t never made 
soup, so I’d like to buy some cheap 
for Grandpap. I got a nickel an’ two 
cents. Is that enough?” 

“H’m, we'll see. How’d you like 
some yerself? Come on in.” 

And so, “for old sake’s sake,” Abner 
laid the table for two, and sat down 
to share his frugal lunch with the 
orphan grandson of his old friend 
and worst enemy. The little boy, 
after washing his face and hands at 
the pump, sat down opposite his host, 


The sign in Abner’s window proved a masterpiece of publicity. 
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and devoured the provisions before 
him with the appetite of a half- 
starved dog 

“Guess you didn’t have no break- 
fast,” remarked Abner. 

“Yep, a hunk o’ bread. Put it in me 
pocket, and et it on the way. It was 
awful dry,” said the child. 

“Did you walk the hull way?” 
asked Abner. Denny’s cabin was five 
miles away, in the heart of the Pines. 

“Mostly. Abe Jackson he give me a 
lift from the Crossroads. Guess I 
better go back now. Grandpap, he’s 
all alone.” 

All alone! So had Abner been for 
thirty years—and by the fault of 
that very man who was now alone 
and sick, in the wretched cabin in 
the Pines. Abner sat gazing fixedly 
at the little boy—and in his heart a 
fierce struggle raged between the 
hatred of the present and the love of 
the past. At last the child, who had 
been picking up and eating all the 
scraps and crumbs from the table, 
looked up and asked, 

“What’s a priest?” 


“A what?” asked the astonished 
Abner. 
“A priest! Grandpap- he keeps 


talkin’ queer, and says he wants a 
priest; but I dun know what it is.” 


BNER gazed over the child’s head at 
another picture from the past. He 
saw the little room in the old farm 
house which he had shared with his 
foster brother Denny. On the white- 
washed wall over Denny’s side of the 
bed was a little picture of a beautiful 
woman; and around it hung a string 
of beads with a cross. Denny had 
told Abner that the woman was his 
mother, who died when he was nine 
years old; that she and his father 
were Catholics, and that the beads 
were a rosary. “I promised my 
mother,” Denny had said, “that I’d 
always be a Catholic; and when I 
come to die, I’d send for a priest.” 

Abner recalled these words, which 
meant nothing to him then. He had 
never known any Catholics; there 
were very few in that section of New 
Jersey, where the Faith was almost 
unknown. Yet the knowledge that 
Denny, after a life of debauchery 
and degradation, had remembered 
that promise to his mother, moved 
Abner strangely. He felt the anger 
and hatred he had cherished against 
Denny for many years melting away, 
like frost under the spring sun. 

“T’ll take you back to your Grand- 
pap,” Abner said, “and we'll try to 
get a priest, if he wants one.” 

The little boy looked up, his great 
eyes shining: “Gee, you’re awful 
good, Mr. Taylor. Goin’ to take some 
soup to Grandpap? He ain’t et 
nothin’ for two days.” 

“You’re awful good!” In all those 
long, lonely years no one had called 
Abner “good!” The simple words, 
the sweet childish voice, the look of 
— 


gratitude in the appealing eyes 
pierced through the hard shell of 
bitterness and selfishness which had 
grown around his heart. His voice 
sounded strangely gentle as he said, 
“You set here on the steps while I 
hitch up, and we’ll take some soup to 
yer Grandpap.” 

Abner closed and locked the shop, 
and pinned a notice on the door, 
“Return at 5 o’clock.” Then he har- 
nessed his elderly white horse to the 
rickety carry-all, and packed the 
rear seat with an ample supply of 
provisions. and medicines; adding 
cushions and a bed quilt. This was 
Abner Taylor, the “old miser!” 

Driving around to the front door, 
Abner heard his young guest’s voice 
exclaim “Shut your mouth!” which 
admonition was followed by sounds 
as of battle. Denny, Jr., was engaged 
in a lively fist fight with a village 
boy twice his size. Abner separated 
the combatants with some difficulty, 
cuffed the big boy over the head and 
thrust Denny into the carry-all. 

“He called me a pine hawk,” ex- 
plained the child, in his plaintive 
tones. “He’s a ——!” 

“Hey, dry up, sonny. That ain’t no 
way to talk,” admonished Abner. 
Then he added, by a sudden inspira- 
tion, “Want to drive the hoss?”. 

The little boy was radiant as he 
eagerly grasped the reins. 

“I ain’t never druv a fust class hoss 
like this here. I used to drive Gen- 
eral Grant—he was Grandpap’s 
mule; but he was wall-eyed and had 
the heaves. By’mbye he died. Abe 
Jackson he said he didn’t have 
enough hay.” 

“Like enough,” 
with a grim smile. 

“Grandpap ain’t got no animals 
now ‘cept Pip, and he’s only got one 
ear—bull-dog chawed off tother. 
Say, Mr. Taylor, Grandpap’s awful 
sorry he killed your cat. He says to 
me, ‘I didn’t go to kill that there 
goll-darned cat. I only wanted to 
knock her off Pip’s back.’ Grandpap 
he likes cats, and he wouldn’t of hit 
her only he was drunk. Who’s 
comin’? Say, it’s the Teacher! Ain’t 
she got a swell hoss?” 

A gray horse, ridden by an athletic 
and graceful young woman, cantered 
toward them. Abner waved his hand, 
and called, “Miss Judith!” 


< fae lady drew rein, and in a clear, 
musical voice, full of the joy of 
life, called, 

“Why, good afternoon, Mr. Taylor. 
Where are you bound this lovely 
day? And there is my friend Denny! 
Why don’t you come to school, 
Denny?” a. 

“Grandpap he’s awful sick, and I 
have to take keer of him,” replied 
the child. 

“Denny says his Grandpap wants 
to see a priest,” said Abner gravely. 
“Do you know where we can get one, 
Miss Judith?” 


assented Abner, 


The Teacher was struck dumb with 
amazement. Abner Taylor, the grim 
old recluse, who shunned all society 
and never entered a church, driving 
out with the grandson of his bitter 
enemy, and now asking for a priest 
to visit that same hated enemy! The 
Teacher thought she must have mis- 
understood. 

“Did you say, Mr. Taylor, that you 
wanted to find a Catholic priest to 
visit—Dennis McCarron?” she asked 
with slow emphasis. “Is he a Cath- 
olic?” 

“His father and mother was, and 
now he’s sick; and Denny says he 
talks all the time about wantin’ to 
see a priest.” 

“Then I will bring one,” said the 
young lady, turning her horse. 

“There is a priest at Littleville. I’ll 
ride over there at once. As this is 
Saturday, he will probably be at 
home.” And she cantered away. 


T= old white mare jogged content- 
edly along the sand woods road. 
Abner was conscious of a happiness 
he had not felt since his youth. The 
joyousness of the season—it was the 
threshold of the summer—entered 
into his blood, and seemed to quicken 
his pulses and warm his heart. The 
great pine forest, always beautiful, 
was at the high tide of its loveliness; 
breathing out ineffable fragrance 
upon the sunlit air; glowing with the 
radiance of laurel blossoms and of 
a thousand wild flowers; tuneful 
with the voices of the summer wind 
and wild bird notes. : 

Now that the black shadow, the 
deadly weight of hatred was lifted 
from his heart, the man felt a joyous 
comradeship with the child by his 
side. He had never heard the thrill- 
ing words, “Except ye become as little 
children, ye cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven,” but he was expe- 
riencing that very truth. 

Little Denny chattered happily 
while guiding the “fust class hoss” 
along the road. Poor old Kate, evi- 
dently appreciating the unusual 
compliment, stepped along at a fair- 
ly brisk pace, considering her years. 

And so they came to a clearing in 
the forest, a lovely open glade known 
as Grassy Hollow. There, in the 
midst of the joyous radiance of na- 
ture, stood a miserable, tumble-down 
shanty—symbolical of that saddest 
of all tragedies within its rotting 
walls—a human life in ruins! 

Little Denny pushed open the 
crazy door; and Abner, his arms full 
of the peace offerings he had 
brought, entered his enemy’s house. 
There, on the poor bed, lay the 
wreck of the man Abner had once 
loved. And on the dirty, cracked wall 
above the bed, Abner saw—the little 
picture of Denny’s mother—and her 
rosary! 

Bending over the rusty cook-stove 
was a gray-haired, neatly dressed 
woman. She rose as Abner entered; 
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and he met the astonished gaze of 
the woman he had loved long ago— 
whose faithlessness had embittered 
his life—who had not spoken to him 
for more than twenty years! Emily 
Dart! 


= McSooy, the young parish 
priest of Littleville, had spent Sat- 
urday morning in driving to a distant 
farm to see some “fallen-away” 
Catholics. His reception was most 
discouraging. The honest, industri- 
ous, good-natured farmer and his 
wife had received him pleasantly 
enough; but they had drifted com- 
pletely away from the Faith. The 
priest wondered if these stolid, com- 
mon-place, thoroughly material peo- 
ple ever could appreciate the lofty 
idealism of the Religion of the Cross. 
There was simply no place for re- 
ligion in their busy, comfortable 
lives. The Mass meant nothing to 
them, they saw no reason why they 
should inconvenience themselves to 
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attend church, or to bring their chil- 
dren to the Sacraments. 

“I guess I’ll never be a success. as 
a country missionary,” thought Fa- 
ther McSooy. “I don’t know how to 
appeal to these people. I believe I’ll 
write to the Bishop and tell him so— 
and ask him to transfer me back to 
the city. The work there was hard, 
but I felt I was accomplishing some- 
thing.” 


H: sat down at his desk, but was 
interrupted by the door-bell. “A 
lady to see you,” said his house- 
keeper. 

In the parlor Father McSooy found 
a tall young lady, holding up her 
long riding habit, and looking with 
interest at the pictures on the walls. 
The Teacher had never been in a 
Catholic house before, nor had she 
ever spoken to a priest. 

“Father,” she said, “I have come 
to ask you to visit a sick man in the 
Pines, beyond Brambleton. He has 
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lived a very bad life, but it seems his 
parents were Catholics; and now the 
poor creature is asking for a priest. 
He is miserably poor, and friendless; 
quite alone, except for a little grand- 
son. I offered to ride over to tell you. 
If it were possible for you to come 
now, I would guide you; otherwise 
I’m afraid you couldn’t find the little 
cabin.” 


‘T THANK you for coming. It was a 
deed of charity,” said the priest. 
“Yes, I will come as soon as I can 
make arrangements. Please make 
yourself comfortable while you are 
waiting,” he added, pulling forward 
an arm chair, and opening a window. 
The cultured speech, the easy cour- 
tesy of the priest impressed his vis- 
istor. “A gentleman,” she thought. 
Then she walked over to the book- 
cases. “The classics—in English—in 
Latin—and in French! Yes, and 
Sophocles and Euripides in the orig- 
inal! ‘Curiouser and curiouser’, as 


Then Abner and Emily turned, as by one impulse, and looked at each other. 
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my ‘Alice’ would have said. What is 
a man of such culture doing living 
alone in Littleville? Why is he 
here?” mused the Teacher. “And I 
have always been told that Catholic 
priests are as ‘ignorant’ as their con- 
gregations. It looks as if the igno- 
rance were on the other side!” 

These thoughts were still in the 
Teacher’s mind as she rode ahead of 
the priest’s buggy through the wind- 
ing roads of the Pines. In spite of 
her college education she was nearly 
as ignorant in matters pertaining to 
the Catholic Religion as little Denny 
was. 

“What does it all mean?” she asked 
herself. “What is it that can draw 
two such utterly different men as 
this cultured, refined priest and that 
illiterate reprobate, Dennis McCar- 
ron? Could a man like Father Mc- 
Sooy sacrifice his whole life for an 
outworn, empty superstition? It 
seems impossible!” 

“Denny,” said Abner, bending over 
the wretched bed, “it’s me, Abner. 
I’ve brought you some chicken soup.” 

The voice of the past recalled the 
sufferer to consciousness. He raised 
his blood-shot eyes to the face of 
his old friend. “Thanks, Ab,” he 
whispered. “Real good of you. Doc 
Barton he brung Nurse Dart—said 
I’d have to have a nurse.” Then, 
with returning recollection, he tried 
to raise himself from the bed. “Ab,” 
he croaked, “it weren’t true what 
you thought about Emily and me. 
’*Fore God, it weren’t true!” He sank 
back on the pillow, murmuring, “I 
didn’t mean to kill your cat, Ab. I’m 
sorry!” 

Abner bent over him, weeping as 
he had wept for Nance. 


To the priest entered; and the 
dying sinner whispered his con- 
fession. Emily helped Father McSooy 
prepare for the solemn Mysteries 
that followed. The four that wit- 
nessed those Mysteries—Emily and 
the Teacher, Abner and the little 
boy—looked on with wonder and awe. 
And as the priest gave the Living 
Bread to the dying prodigal, who was 
now returning to his Father from a 
far country, he looked at the won- 
dering faces in the background—the 
guests at the Great Feast; the stran- 
gers taking the place of the invited 
guests who had refused to come. 

An hour later, Denny passed quiet- 
ly away. 

Emily and Abner put the poor lit- 
tle house in order; but still no word 
was exchanged between them. The 
barrier of twenty years was not easi- 
ly broken down. 

At last Emily put her arm around 
the little boy. “Denny,” she said, 
“you and Pip come home with me.” 

“I told Abner I’d go home with 
him,” said the child. 

Then Abner. and Emily turned, as 
by one impulse, and looked at each 
other. 


“Emily,” said Abner slowly, “won’t 
you come home with Denny and 
me?” 

Emily looked steadily at him—and 
then spoke—the first time in more 
than twenty years!—‘“Don’t care if 
I do.” 


T= Teacher rode slowly home in 
the sunset glow. The solemn Mys- 
teries she had witnessed in the 
wretched shanty in Grassy Hollow 
made an impression upon her that 
was never effaced. 

“That such a life should end in 


peace! It is a great mystery of God,” 

she said to herself. Then as she lis- 

tened to the enchanting chorus of 

the forest birds, she repeated softly: 

“The little birds sang east, and the 
little birds sang west: 

And I said in underbreath, 

All our life is mixed with death, 

And who knoweth which is best? 

“Oh, the little birds sang east, and 
the little birds sang west: 

And I smiled to think God’s great- 
ness 

Flows around our incompleteness; 

Round our restlessness, His rest.” 





“Little Boy Jesus—come! 


Little Boy Jesus—come!” 


In pastures far awa 





Fee? for the rabble who roar as they dine, 
Shelter to brawl in a riot of wine 

In a house that is sick with sin. 

Joseph of Nazareth knocked at the sign 
And asked for a bed within. 

They shouted out from the drinking hall 
With the innkeeper bellowing over them all 
“There is no room in the inn”. - 

He turned to Mary in dread despair 

At birth out of house and home. 

But a little boy angel with curly hair 

Was jumping for joy in the innyard there 
And Joseph thought that he heard him say 


- An inn is no place for a boy to stay. 
You will be born on the hills today. 
You have grown human the heavenly way— 
Here is a heavenly earthly home. 
Oxen will kneel by Your manger bed. 
Donkey will bray if You ask him to. 
The lambs, if You cry, will bleat for You 
And Mary will lay Your sleepy head 
In the clean, fresh straw of the cattle shed. 


Wings in the pathway—fluttering joy, 
Flashing white on the ground ahead. 

Joseph and Mary, wherever he led, 

Followed the way of the angel boy 

In the darkness, deep and dead. 

Bearing the Dream of the ancient world, 
They came to the cattle shed. 

And the Dream came true and was wrapped in white, 
So light the face, the eyes so bright, 

The animals knew who was born that night. 
The Seraphim sang of the Infant King 


The Shepherds, with only their hearts to bring, 
The Magi, with many a costly thing, 

Hastened to where He lay. __ 

But the curly haired boy of the Cherubim— 
Nobody knew what became of him, 

Though a voice in the donkey’s stall began 

To plead as only an angel can,— 

imploring the donkey to bray. | 


The Angel and The Donkey 


By Cray Coventry 
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Mr. Hiramss Lucky Day 


Now quite how many 
people may read this paper I frankly 
do not know. But a good many, I 
imagine. Because once upon a time 
most of them suddenly wrote to me. 
That was one of my grievances 
against the Editor, that last year he 
printed my address in the corre- 
spondence column for the benefit of 
some gentleman in Rome who had 
asked for it. The Roman sportsman 
never wrote to me, as it happened, 
but the bulk of the rest of the Catho- 
lic world did write. And they all 
knew of a deserving cause to which 
any decent author would immediate- 
ly rush to send a dollar. 

Beyond this, though, an even 
greater grievance of mine against the 
Editor was his deliberate insult of 
perhaps three or four months back. 
When he positively went out of his 
way to set it down in print that I was 
totally without imagination. Mr. 
Gibbons, he said, though, -of course, 
in many ways a magnificent writer, 
simply cotldn’t -make up fiction. 
Well, can’t I just! You watch me. 

Take any mortal thing you wish— 
a sidewalk, a street car, a bus, any- 
thing. To people like Shakespeare 
and O. Henry and myself any scene 
comes alike, skyscraper or locomo- 
tive. We might as well, in fact, take 
a packet-boat, just because the week 
before last I was on one. From Liv- 
erpool to Dublin the thing was run- 
ning, and, though in your country a 
ten-hour' run is nothing, here it 
counts for a good deal. Down the 
Mersey you go, of course, with half- 
right of the Great Landing Stage the 
city’s three huge sky-scraper build- 
ings almost behind you. It is true, 
perhaps, that eleven stories might 
not loom so very large in America, 
but then this isn’t America, but Eng- 
land, and if we chose to call the Cu- 
nard Building a sky-scraper then it 
is a sky-scraper. Furthermore let 
me tell you that if it was our whim 
to manage the world’s shipping from 
a two-storied cottage then we should 
manage it that way. Incidentally we 
should, of course, manage it in the 
best possible manner. But anyway 
there the thing is; we ran it up like 
that some years ago just so that 
American visitors should feel a bit 
less home-sick and a bit more as 
though they were getting into their 
own New York. It was just bad luck 
that about as soon as we had finished 
the eleventh story nearly all the 
American traffic should have divert- 
ed itself to Southampton. 

Then when you have stared your 
fill at the heights of the Cunard 
Building and:the Liver Building and 
the Dock Board Building you will 


By 
John Gibbons 


naturally feel a little bit dizzy, and 
so as to recover your nerves from the 
looking up at those ten and eleven 
story vastnesses you will almost in- 
voluntarily turn inboard towards the 
refreshment room. It’s a very fine 
room, too, fitted up regardless of ex- 
pense by some firm of taste and im- 
agination. With all the little etcete- 
ras that an Irish Chieftain of the 
Year Dot might reasonably have 
looked for in his primitive turf cab- 
in. So on the wall hangs an enor- 
mous stack of Zulu Assegais in case 
the chieftain felt like doing a little 
spearing. And two perfectly colossal 
tureens, presumably in case he felt 
like a little soup, and an imitation 
antique tankard in case he might 
feel a trifle of faintness creeping over 
him now. And incidentally in case 
he felt genuinely thirsty there is a 
bar replete with every conceivable 
sort of drink. It is there that you 
will find most of the boat’s gentlemen 
passengers, recuperating themselves 
after those towering sky-scrapers. 


4 wes was one of the passengers 
that I was especially looking at. 
Because I was wondering how long he 
might have been there and how on 
earth he had managed it. Four hours 
the train takes from London to Liv- 
erpool and it didn’t seem to me that 
man born of woman could have done 
it in four hours, even supposing that 
the train staff had given him the 
chance, which in England they 
wouldn’t have done. For, however 
you like to put it delicately, the truth 
was that this particular gentleman 
passenger was seeing things. Climb- 
ing up his trousers they seemed to be, 
and as he carefully poised an empty 
glass in one hand with the other he 
perpetually would brush the things 
away. All the time in his semi- 
delirium he was muttering to himself 
the visions of a world unseen. 

Well, Delirium isn’t exactly encour- 
aged with us. And there were half a 
dozen men indignantly expostulating 
with the bar steward about it all. But 
then the wretched steward was with- 
in his rights; a ship once away from 
her wharf is beyond the ordinary 
land laws. The drunk, the man said, 
hadn’t been served with any liquor at 
all; ginger ale and nothing else, for 
anything yellow would taste alike to 
him. As for throwing. him out, 
where was he to be thrown to? And as 
for getting him to bed, let any of the 
gentlemen try it who wanted to. 
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Where he might have got his load 
the steward didn’t know. But let 
him sleep it off where he sat. At mid- 
night the lights would go out. And 
the smoke-room steward shrugged 
his shoulders with a gesture of weary 
impatience. 


ow that’s all fact, and it’s the only 

bit of fact that I know. For 
when I dropped in next morning 
just outside Dublin the drunk was 
gone, and where he went to I never 
knew. The fiction part comes in 
with the way in which I intend to 
deal with that man. His name, of 
course, is beyond me, but in my story 
he is going to be Macmillan. Be- 
cause that’s an intensely respectable 
firm of Scotch publishers who once 
rejected a book of mine, and this 
man didn’t look respectable or 
Scotch (except by absorption) or as 
if he ever rejected anything at all. 
That, you see, is the cunning of my 
imagination. Then purely out of 
compliment to my readers I further 
propose to christen him Hiram be- 
cause in English books most of you 
Americans somehow are Hiram. Mr. 
Hiram B. Macmillan, then, is the per- 
son about whom we are going to talk. 
The B., by the way, stands simply for 
Bozo; that’s a word that I once saw 
in an English-American Dictionary. 

What happened, of course, was 
this. With midnight there comes 
round an officer and slam goes the 
shutter of the smoke-room bar and 
the officer takes the keys. Then a 
minute or two later out go all the 
lights but one, and, though the door 
of the room is still left open, the 
place presents a pretty funereal and 
uninviting aspect. Furthermore to 
make it less hospitable still they cut 
off the steam-heat, and all with the 
laudable object of encouraging pas- 
sengers to go to their berths and en- 
joy a night’s refreshing sleep. Which 
is precisely what happened on this 
night in question, with the solitary 
exception that our Mr. Hiram was 
enjoying his refreshing sleep on the 
smoke-room floor. Lying where he 
fell, his bloated face and crumpled 
linen presented there under the cold 
severity of the single electric an as- 
pect half ludicrous and half sinister. 
As of a giant puppet from a Punch 
and Judy show that had suddenly 
resolved itself into a corpse. 

With four o’clock comes the morn- 
ing cold, with floating wraiths of fine 
sea-fog that insinuate themselves 
cunningly into unwarmed and un- 
guarded corners like the chill fingers 
of some ocean god searching for a 
victim. And with a sort of shiver as 
of jarring cog-wheels the man’s be- 
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fogged mind jerked itself into a sort 
of semi-consciousness. Ever so slow- 
ly things were coming back to him a 
bit now; his errand and his need for 
haste, and the dash down from Lon- 
don and those wasted hours spent in 
Liverpool and that filthy little bar 
and the filthy spirit that in his anx- 
iety he had poured into himself. 
There «were gaps, of course, and he 
couldn’t remember how he ,had got 
on board, but then other bits were 
fitting together like the pieces of a 
jig-saw puzzle. The lights of some 
saloon place glaring out like giant 
suns, and as he looked up above him 
he saw that it was here. With a sort 
of groan that was half a gasp the 
wretched man turned on his side and 


felt for his wallet. That at least was . 


safe. And with an effort that seemed 
to rack every bone in his bruised 
body he drew himself up to sitting 
posture on the great leather-covered 
armchair of the lounge. 

There was a swishing noise now, 
and the sound of steps and of men 
talking. The voices were low and 
they couldn’t be far off. It’d be clean- 
ing down ship, and any minute now 
the staff might be in this room. 


N™" five o’clock in the morning, 
so he read the pale-faced clock 
over by the shuttered bar, and by 
half-past six they’d be getting into 
the Liffey River. And with a perfectly 
agonizing effort of will-power he rose 
to his staggering feet and, feeling his 
way ever so carefully, made over to 
the door. Then outside was a sort of 
little lobby leading off the deck prop- 
er; it might have been an ice-box, so 
very cold it struck his body, and for 
the moment he was half in mind to 
turn back to the sham warmth of the 
frosty saloon. Then the feeling 
passed, and, almost invigorated as by 
the shock of a shower-bath, he was 
through the second door and out- 
side in the air on the actual deck 
itself. 

Ever so cold it was here, with a 
clean wind that fairly whistled 
through the stays and wireless rig- 
ging of the ship. But the worst of 
the darkness had passed, and al- 
ready the lights of the deserted alley- 
ways were burning dim against the 
coming dawn. Over there, of course, 
would be the companion way that 
must lead below to the berth that 
back in London he had booked and 
paid for. 61a, he could remember it 
now, and as he felt in his wallet for 
the ticket the figure tallied. His 
senses were coming back to him. 

Then as the man made for the 
brass-bound door of the stairway 
some feeling of sudden revulsion 
overwhelmed him again. The coveted 
warmth of the quarters below sensed 
somehow foul, as though the hun- 
dreds of decent sleepers below were 
giving up an odour of alcohol as of 
a pit. And quite suddenly as he stood 


there irresolute, realization came. 
6la, that ticket said; which meant 
that 61b would be occupied by some 
other man. A decent man at that. 
And how at this time of morning 
carry into a smail cubby-hole of a 
double cabin the stench of almost 
pints of Liverpool whiskey? And 
turning on his heel he was out again 
and on the open deck. 

Wedged behind a stanchion that 
supported the navigating bridge 
things seemed clearer now. Another 
drunk, of course, and a bad one at 
that. But at least he hoped that 
no harm had been done. He couldn’t 
remember any; no fighting or any- 
thing, and as he tried to take sur- 
vey of his clothes, that seemed fairly 
all right too. Shirt and collar a bit 
crumpled of course, and a touch of 
mud on one knee that might have 
been a fall. But nothing torn; no 
serious damage. Then as the thought 
struck him, he was at his wallet 
again. He was thinking clearly now, 
and he could remember almost to a 
dime what he had started with. A 
few dollars short, that was all. The 
drinks would account for that, no 
doubt, and the man by now was al- 
most trying feebly to smile to him- 
self. Perhaps it hadn’t even all 
gone on whiskey; there might have 
been a cab-fare somewhere. Indeed 
without a cab it was a bit hard to 
see how on earth anyone could ever 
have got him aboard. And even 
though half hysterically, the ex- 
drunk was pretty well laughing now. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. At least 
what he’d spent on the booze, he’d 
saved on food. Since lunch on the 
train of yesterday not a bite had 
passed his lips. In a way, it seemed 
a bit of a minor triumph. 


sun up, the world was looking 
different now. Off the Irish 
Coast, the outer light-ship was fairly 
dancing as with the joy of being alive, 
and in the bright dawn a screw-pilé 
light winked palely in the dawn like 
some late reveller hours behind his 
decent bed-time. The ship was 


properly awake now and stewards in © 


their day-time collars were hurry- 
ing to their posts to call their pas- 
sengers in their different berths. 
One of them threw a word of greet- 
ing at the man: “Up early, Sir,” he 
said. And he was carefully explain- 
ing that he’d been there all night, 
that he never did go to bed on these 
night-packet runs, bad sailor and all 
that, when he realized that the fel- 
low had passed without listening to 
it all. Nobody cared, of course; 
there might be fifty stewards on a 
boat like this, and only one of them, 
the smoke-room man, would know 
about last night. He wouldn’t mind 
either. Gentlemen with a trifle extra 
on board must be a commonplace to 
him; indeed, he’d probably welcome 
them. Few extra quarters and tips. 


And within minutes Mr. Macmillan 
or whatever I called him was feeling 
himself something of a public bene- 
factor. . 

One deck below, they were getting 
breakfast ready now, and through 
the clear chill air the coffee and the 
bacon and the sausages were. send- 
ing up a sort of incense of grateful 
odour. After his eighteen-hour fast 
the man felt hungry now. The racing 
wind of the upper deck had blown 
away the last remnants of his de- 
bauch. A sober man once more, he 
felt that he could tackle a fair meal. 
More, he felt pretty well a clean man, 
able to meet other decent men on 
an equal footing. 

Then half way down the broad 
companion-way, he caught sight of 
himself in a big ship’s mirror. Re- 
generate within he might be, but 
the exterior man was not preposses- 
sing. Dirty hands and unbrushed 
hair, bristly chin and crumpled col- 
lar and filthy wrist-bands, it all 
made up a figure hardly fit without 
apology to sit down at a civilized 
table. A wash of course would be 
possible, but for the rest it could not 
be done. Departure from London 
had been.too hurried for any scrap 
of luggage, and with no razor, no 
shirt, no collar, he would have to 
content himself dirty till he got 
ashore in Dublin. 


LEVEN o’clock that appointment 
was. A barber, a hosier, an out- 
fitter’s shop, there would be time for 
everything, and for a bit of breakfast 
too. . Might be all the better for wait- 
ing for it. And the man, almost men- 
tally hugging himself with the 
ecstasy of the thought of what that 
eleven o’clock appointment might 
mean, would mean, fell to impatient 
pacing of the deck. It wasn’t for 
himself alone, either. There was the 
wife, and what it would mean to her. 
After all, he wasn’t a bad fellow at 
bottom; he did think of other people. 
And now the packet had turned 
round and was nosing her way 
stern-first up the dirty, smelling 
Liffey River, the better to find her 
way out again to England that night. 
It was plain where the gangway 
would be, of course, for already the 
sailors were standing by the bit of 
the rails that would be lifted. From 
the saloons and state-rooms the pas- 
sengers were crowding up now, each 
eager to be first off the boat. Then 
as ever so slowly she touched -the 
wharf-side and the gangway went 
down, the man was ashore. With 
no luggage, the Free State Customs 
are a joke and the huge guard po- 
liceman at the door of the shed sim- 
ply passed him through into the 
street with the merest nod. 

Half past seven now, and Dublin, 
always one of the latest cities in 
Europe, was only just waking up. Not 
a shop seemed open; the only bar- 
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per’s that he could see was a dirty, 
ramshackle hovel obviously catering 
only for the early workman. This 
outfit business, he saw, must wait, 
and breakfast with it. 

Then as hé stared round the near- 
ly empty streets a trifle hopelessly, 
he saw @ small crowd trickling into 
the doors of a Church. A Catholic 
Church, of course; no other would be 
open at such an hour. And suddenly 
remembering that he himself was 
supposed to be a Catholic, he followed 
them in, almost without quite think- 
ing what he was doing. It was one 
place in the whole world, of course, 
that would not reject an unshaven 
chin or a soiled collar. 


At the thought, another came to 
him. Of the matter of rejections of 
soiled souls. It was the two or three 
people or so kneeling in the silence 
outside the confessional boxes that 
put that idea into his head, and the 
point hammered home with some- 
thing of the shock of a physical blow. 
It was years since he’d been himself, 
of course, though he still very often 
supported the Faith by going to the 
Holy Mass. At least often; anyway 
sometimes. And as there in the 
silence before the Lamp he watched 
the kneeling people, the notion 
seemed to hammer itself home again 
and again: Why shouldn’t he make 
a fresh start now and go again? It 
was aS though God Himself had di- 
rected him to that very place and 
time. And on the impulse he was out 
of his seat and kneeling behind the 
last penitent outside one of the 
Boxes. 

When ten minutes later he emerged 
he had the sense as of the passing 
of an eternity of time. Even the 


Church was no longer the same. The 
silence was broken now, and before 
the lighted pair of candles on one 
of the Side Altars a priest was be- 
ginning to mutter the Mass. The 
people weren’t the same either; no 
longer sparse, they had moved up 
now into the Chapel in a fairly com- 
pact congregation. And in a perfect 
ecstasy of renewed comradeship the 
man joined them. He was almost 
trembling with his own interior 
happiness. 

Then as one by one the Bells 
tinkled out their Message, another 
thought came to him. Why not? For 
though he’d never meant to, here 
was the chance. Fasting at least 
from midnight and shriven and clean 
for the first time for many years. It 
was indeed as though an Almighty 
and All Merciful God had carefully 
planned that very conclusion. 


As quarter of an hour later he left 
the Church, it was as though the 
whole world was united in singing 
one great paean of Praise and 
Thanksgiving. Of all the cities in 
the world, there could be none so 
fair, so beautiful, as dirty, shabby 
Dublin. His Lucky Day, he said it 
over and over again to himself. The 
lawyer at eleven and all that it meant 
to his wife and to his dear ones; and 
last night’s sin all forgiven and for- 
gotten now. A dreadful, a filthy 
business; never must it happen 
again. And best of all, his Peace with 
God and God’s Church. If only it 
had come to him years and years be- 
fore. And the man hurried on in an 
almost hysteria of emotion. His 
Lucky Day indeed. 

¥ * 


_ 
A hundred yards from a sign of a 


barber’s shop he pulled up suddenly 


with a jerk of sudden astonishment. 
That funny feeling round his heart, 
he’d never had it before, and after a 
faltering effort at a step, he col- 
lapsed on a door-stone with the ex- 
act expression of dawning surprise 
that comes into the eyes of a pole- 
axed ox. It would pass, of course, 
but if he was to be really ill!! With- 
out knowing where he was looking, 
he caught sight of a street clock op- 
posite. Twenty-five to nine; and the 
lawyer’s at eleven. His Lucky Day 
indeed! And after Church too. 


Then somehow the clock faded out 
and it was all going dark now. He 
felt almost strangled with the bit- 
terness of his resentment against a 
God who had allowed a horror so 
awful. And too, just after Church 
for the first time in all those years. 

Then as the ambulance came 
clanging its way through the little 
crowd, things changed once more 
again. There was an old woman from 
the Dublin slums who was saying her 
Rosary, and people were praying. 
Heart, a sudden seizure, the ambu- 
lance man professionally guessed it. 
But what I wanted to say was that 
somehow the man’s dead lips were 
smiling now. I suppose that if you 
think it over no Luckier Day in all 
those years could really have been 
found for the passing of our Hero. 
Or was he our Villain? 

For really I’m so unused to story- 
writing that I really don’t know. But 
the great point, of course, of our bit 
of a tale is to show you people that 
when I try I really can display a bit 
of Imagination. 

You’re certain, aren’t you, that it 
was only my imagination? 





NOTES ON NEW 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KNUTE K. 
Rockne. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. $2.50. 


Very’ few men in Church or State 
have had so many biographers fol- 
lowing immediately their demise as 
Knute K. Rockne. They have come 
in a succession that reminds one of 
the touchdowns of his great teams. 
This meteoric man lived a brief span 
as lives are measured, and yet he as- 
sembled more enthusiasm than cap- 
tains of industry or presidents of the 
United States. 

The autobiography, just published 
by the Indianapolis firm, Bobbs- 
Merrill, is his authentic record. It is 
not complete, but it covers those 
flaming years when Rockne lifted 
football from a game to a pageant, 
from a push and a pull against 
physical opposition to a rhythmic 
movement, followed by sudden es- 
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cape out of cover, as of a fox with 
hounds in pursuit. That is how 
Rockne taught the game of football, 
and that in the main is how his 
teams played the game. 


In his story Rockne gives us little 
asides between himself and his play- 
ers, between himself and officials, or 
opposing coaches., And there are 
problems, troubles, hopes, failures, 
enthusiasms of certain well-known 
players and certain others less well 
known, which Rockne tells and which 
show Rockne to be more than a 
thimble-man of football. He uncon- 
sciously pictures himself as human 
and patient and kind and at times 


BOOKS 


somewhat of an irate father scold- 
ing boys who have gone out of 
bounds. Above all, this autobiogra- 
phy gives authenticity to certain 
floating traditions about tricks, strat- 
egies, exchanges of wit that hither- 
to had not been given fhe anchorage 
of certitude. Rockne in his autobi- 
ography has bestowed the substance 
of truth to many of them. 

Mrs. Bonnie Skiles Rockne, wife of 
the coach, contributes a short edito- 
rial note, which is concerned largely 
with the Rockne household and fam- 
ily prayers. It is pensive and wifely 
and has nothing to do with “Four 
Horsemen” or “National Champi- 
ons.” Mrs. Rockne’s field of play, 
you will readily gather, is between 
four walls, not between four goal 
posts. ; 

Friends of the great coach will be 
happy that Father John Cavanaugh 
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C.8S.C., who went out into the desert 
to see and discovered Rockne, has 
written an Introduction and a Post- 
script. Both are done in Father Ca- 
vanaugh’s finest manner. The In- 
troduction traces Rockne’s ancestry 
and his life in this country until he 
came to Notre Dame. There are some 
very intimate glimpses of Rockne the 
student at the University, as sketched 
by the former President. The Post- 
script carries on the coach’s unfin- 
ished story. Not much is left to tell, 
and that much is tragic and very 
lonely. Father Cavanaugh tells it in 
a language restrained and delicate. 
It is a piece of writing in which the 
tone is subdued and resigned and re- 
ligious. Probably no other writer on 
Rockne will say so much in so few 
pages as Father Cavanaugh has said. 


Ts LIVING VoIceE. By Agnes Blun- 
dell. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$2.00. 


This is a story of the Civil War in 
England which resulted in the tri- 
umph of Cromwell and the Parlia- 
ment, the dethronement of Charles 
I and the death of that stubborn and 
ill-fated king. It is concerned with 
the life of the Catholics during that 
period of persecution and of their 
extraordinary loyalty to Charles in 
spite of the laws that rendered them 
incompetent to support him ade- 
quately. 


In an historical novel such as this a 
certain proportion should be kept 
between the historical matter and 
the romance of the figures which the 
author has chosen to weave about 
her tale. This proportion has been 
very admirably preserved in The 
Living Voice, and the book makes 
good reading. One cannot help feel- 
ing, however, that in such thrilling 
episodes as that of the death of Der- 
by the author falls somewhat below 
the pitch of emotional power that 
might have been hoped for. 


| Spee sic Law, A HANDBOOK OF THE 
Roman Lirurcy. By the Rev. P. 
Charles Augustine, O.S.B.,D. D. B. 
Herder Book Company, St. ae, 
$4.50. 

It has often been stated that the 
modern Catholic is deficient in 
knowledge both as to the reasons for 
his faith and the significance of the 
sublime Liturgy in which the public 
worship of that faith is expressed. 
If this be true, then he may find to 
hand in this volume the remedy for 
the second count against him, for 
here, comprised within the limits of 
a single volume of no more than four 
hundred and fifty pages, an extraor- 
dinarily clear and concise treatment 
of the whole great subject. 

Father Augustine is a profound 
scholar in his subject, and he pos- 
sesses the ability, not always the gift 
of scholars, of making simple his 
knowledge so that all of us, unin- 
structed laymen, can readily absorb 
it. Added to this the further gift of 
expressing the beauty as well as the 
mere facts of his thesis and it is not 
too much to say that Liturgical Law 
should convey as much pleasure as 
information to its readers. 

The book is divided into five “Ti- 
tles” or parts, the first of which, that 
devoted to “Sacred Things and Sea- 
sons,” and the third, which treats of 
“The Holy Eucharist,” the central 
object of the whole Liturgy, are of 
peculiar interest to the layman. It 
is to be hoped that this volume will 
have a large reading public and find 
its way into the libraries of all good 
Catholics who desire to make them- 
selves conversant with the sublime 
ritual of their faith. 


Ws Actor Fo.ks. By Mary Asquith. 
White Squaw Press. Orrtanna, 
Pa. $2.00. 


Mary Asquith’s first excursion into 
the realm of fiction has produced an 
interesting, if somewhat uneven, 
book—a book well worth reading. Its 
unevenness is due to her treatment 
of the plot which is good in itself but 
often half lost sight of in the impor- 
tance given to detail. She has chosen 
as sub-title the phrase, The Story of 
An Ugly Actress, but Margaret Clif- 
ton is not ugly; plain, perhaps, but 
not ugly. You feel she is not ugly in 
spite of the author’s protestations 
and this annoys you a little with the 
author. 


The real value of the story, how- 
ever, is in the drawing of character, 
not to be wondered at when it is re- 
membered that Miss Asquith is an 
actress of experience, whose effort 
has been bent to the analysis and 
expression of character, but these 
people live and win their way to our 
affection by the sure road of their 
vitality. Margaret herself is splen- 
did and so are Daddy Pendleton, 


who manages a theatrical company 
at first on the road, but eventually 
winding up, as it deserves to do, on 
Broadway; Homer and Annie Ellis- 
ton and, indeed the whole troupe. 
They are all good and one hopes that 
We Actor Folks, while it is the first, 
will by no means be the = of Miss 
Asquith’s novels. 


ELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN IN 

CuurcH Law. By Joseph Creusen, 

S. J. Translated from the French by 

Edward F. Garesché, S. J. The Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 
$2.75. 


The men and women of the Re- 
ligious Orders are certainly among 
the most familiar figures to the 
average Catholic of all the devoted 
servants of the Church, yet, save 
for rather general and hazy notions, 
we remain in ignorance of the laws 
which govern them and the institu- 
tions of which they are members. 

The present volume, Religious Men 
and Women in Church Law, presents 
these laws in clear and concise terms 
and offers an admirable remedy for 
an ignorance of which we should be 
ashamed. The recent promulgation 
of the New Code of Canon Law 
makes it particularly valuable. It 
should be read by all religious espe- 
cially. 


) ay OF ARNOLD JANSSEN. By Herman 

Fischer, S. V. D. Translated from 
the German by Frederick M. Lynk, 
S. V. D. Mission Press, Techny, Ill. 
$1.50. 

The history of that great return to 
the Catholic Faith that for the last 
half century has been, and is still, 
taking place in the Germanic coun- 
tries which were most powerfully af- 
fected by the “Reformation” is one 
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of the most significant of modern 
times, and the lives of the men 
whose efforts have been instrumen- 
tal in causing it make intensely in- 
teresting reading. 

We, in this country, are familiar 
with the similar movement in Eng- 
land and in some measure with that 
in France, but it comes as something 
of a surprise to learn of the great 
reawakening that is shaking the re- 
ligious life of Holland and Germany 
to its foundations. 

Among those who have devoted 
their lives to this great work, Arnold 
Janssen, founder of the Society of 
the Divine Word, deserves a high 
place. Like so many fellow reformers, 
his efforts were at first nearly over- 
whelmed by powerful opposition, but 
he triumphed in the end and this 
account of his campaign for God 
and the Church reads like a ro- 
mance. 


Tt. ANTHONY OF Papua. By Alice Cur- 

tayne. The Father Mathew Rec- 

ord Office, Dublin, Ireland. Two shil- 
lings and six pence net. 

This is Number One of a series of 
Capuchin Monographs edited by Fa- 
ther Senan, O. M. Cap., and published 
by the Father Mathew Record Of- 
fice in Dublin, If the other volumes 
to follow are of equal merit and in- 
terest, there should be some excel- 
lent reading in store for us from this 
source. 

The author is highly gifted as a 
biographer, and she makes much out 
of the story of St.. Anthony, a story 
that is. essentially a romance of the 
highest order, the more romantic 
because it is true, a fact that has 
much to do with the great popularity 
of the great Saint. 

No fairy tale, indeed, can supply us 
with more in the matter of wonder- 
ment. The courtly upbringing of the 
youth with the direct gaze of such 
strange compulsive power, his retire- 
ment from the world to the Augus- 
tinian cloister, where he became 
known as an authority on theology; 
the sudden breaking away to join the 


newly formed order of St. Francis, | 


his voyage to Africa in search of 
martyrdom, of which we have but 
the most indefinite of rumors; his 
return to Europe and retirement to 
the Franciscan community at Monte 
Paolo, where his life was that of a 
mere drudge in the kitchen and scul- 
lery, and at length the discovery by 
his superiors that he was a preacher 
of almost unique power, and his ap- 
pointment by St. Francis as “preach- 
er to the whole of Italy.” All these 
things read like a sort of combina- 
tion of Cinderella and Sir Galahad. 
His subsequent career against the 
powerful heresies of the time as 
champion of the Church adds yet 
another note of strange contrast to 
this surprising life, perhaps the 
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greatest of all the miracles attrib- 
uted to the Saint, especially when it 
is recalled that all this compact of 
achievement was crowded into a life 
that ended at the untimely age of 
thirty-six. 


HE WELL-SprINGsS. By Alphonse 

Gratry, Priest of the Oratory. 
Translated from the French by Ste- 
phen J. Brown, S. J. Benziger 
Brothers. New York. $2.00. 


It is none too often that the re- 
viewer of books finds himself moved 
to pause suddenly, volume in hand, 
and forget wholly his function, to 
become oblivious of the critical fac- 
ulty, such as it is, and place himself 
unconsciously in the mood of the dis- 
ciple listening to his master. Such, 
however, should be his case as he fol- 
lows the writing of Pere Gratry of the 
Oratory in this volume of no more 
than a hundred and sixty-four pages 
and yet contains a plan of study and 
a plan of life adequate to the guid- 
ance of the most ambitious and ex- 
acting. The whole English-speaking 
world certainly owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Father Stephen J. Brown, 
S. J., for giving so masterly a trans- 
lation of so noble a work. 

“It is close on thirty years,” writes 
the translator, “since I read Les 
Sources. The book made upon my 
mind at the time such an impression 





that I resolved to render it available 
to a wider circle of readers by trans- 
lating it into English.” He continues 
to relate why that. translation, in 
part made a few years later, has not 
until now been given to the public; 
but, though we regret the delay, we 
are correspondingly grateful now to 
Possess it. 5 

There is a peculiar power, almost 
as though from another world, an 
atmosphere of lofty, calm assurance, 
about the advice to be found here 
that instantly chains the attention 
so that one does not willingly cease 
to read until the whole is absorbed, 
but at the same time one feels that 
only long and continued study can 
make that absorption possible. It is 
a handbook that one would keep al- 
ways with him for inspiration and 
refreshment in a world of dreary 
noises, much as one would keep the 
Imitation. Yet it is far from being in 
any sense a copy or duplication of the 
other. On the contrary, it is one of 
the most highly original works, both 
in manner and matter, that has ap- 
peared for many a year. 

In a sense it is written for an 
elite. To carry out the letter of Pere 
Gratry’s counsels one must be free 
from most of the disturbing cares of 
which most of us are the slaves, or 
else must be a hero, yet, though most 
of us may feel that we must put it 
regretfully aside as a counsel of per- 
fection, yet we cannot do so without 
having gained an incalculable bene- 
fit, nor without the wish to return to 
it again and yet again, 


ADWIGA, POLAND’s GREAT QUEEN. By 
Charlotte Kellogg. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.50. 


There are a number of countries 
which, because of our almost com- 
plete ignorance of them and their 
history, the average American tends 
to regard with indifference if not 
with positive contempt. Among these, 
unfortunately, is the great country 
of Poland, about which, generally 
speaking, we know nothing. Some 
years ago the translation of Sienkie- 
wicz’s great novels did something to- 
ward lightening our dense igno- 
rancé, and yet who of us today knows 
that for centuries Poland stood as 
the bulwark of Christianity and 
Western Culture against the almost 
ceaseless invasion of the pagan East? 
For age after age the Tartar hordes 
that overran Russia, the Turks and 
many another enemy of Christendom 
broke their strength against the 
mighty wall of defense reared by a 
people who must be classed among 
the most heroic and invincible war- 
riors the world has ever seen. 

That we should come to know these 
people better, without whom it is 
doubtful if today we could enjoy our 
own civilization, is highly desirable, 
and Mrs. Kellogg’s fine work on one 
of the most heroic of Poland’s 
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daughters, Jadwiga, should be most 
welcome as a means of securing pop- 
ular justice for this great race. 


But it is not only as a splendid pic- 
ture of Poland in the Mediaeval Age 
that this work is valuable. Jadwiga 
herself and the glorious sacrifice that 
she made of her life and happiness 
for the good of her subjects forms 
the subject of a story that one can 
search the realm of fiction in vain for 
one more romantic. Nothing was 
too much for her to give for this 
great object, and her success in pre- 
serving peace in an age and place 
where war was almost the normal 
state of men is an example for the 
rulers of our reputedly enlightened 
day. 

This book deserves to have a wide 
public, and Mrs. Kellogg’s fine style 
and gift for narrative should insure 
its having its deserts. 


N PRAYER. By Jean Pierre de 

Caussade, S. J. Translated from 
the French by Algar Thorold, with 
an Introduction by Dom John Chap- 
man, Abbot of Downside, and a 
Preface by the late Father Ludovic 
De Besse, O. S. F. C. —— Broth- 
ers, New York. $2.25. 


The attitude of the Church on the 
subject of mysticism and mystics, 
true and false, is now so well known 
that it is difficult to recapture the 
great confusion that existed in the 
minds, even of theologians and cler-. 
ics, in past times, when the perform- 
ances of false mystics recall the 
prophecy of the signs and wonders 
that might deceive, if it were possi- 
ble, even the elect. 


It was the great Bossuet who, in 
his treatise on the various states of 
prayer in which he attacks the her- 
esy of the “Quietists,” did so much to 
clear the ground of errors and mis- 
conceptions surrounding the sub- 
ject. As Father Ludovic de Besse 
says in his preface to Father Caus- 
sade’s book On Prayer, Bossuet’s suc- 
cess was his failure. So great was 
the effect of his treatise that the 
blossoming heresy was utterly de- 
stroyed, and few now recall either 
the “Quietists” or his overwhelming 
defeat of them. ; 

It was to revive the great work of 
Bossuet, to collect ih brief form more 
fitted to the impatience of a later 
age the core of truth contained there- 
in, that Father Caussade’s work was 
written, and the result is the present 
volume so ably translated from the 
original French, a volume that no 
one interested in mysticism and the 
life of prayer can afford to ignore. 

The reaction of many to such a 
book today will be, of course, that of 
the young man of great possessions. 
The cares of the world are too insis- 
tent for us to consider the life of 
prayer as a practical proposition; 
but, even so, we shall be benefited by 








ENID DINNIS’ BOOKS 


T= most distinctively Catholic 

novelist and short-story writer 
is Enid Dinnis. “Every Catholic,” 
says America, “who reads books 
should read Enid Dinnis.” And 
because this is our own convic- 
tion, we wish to make her works 
more widely known. Every book 
is surely worth the price. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT $2.10 
This captivating romance is 
built on a sure historical 
foundation. 


The SHEPHERD of WEEPINGWOLD $2.10 
These pages sparkle with fun 
and fancy, bright bubbles on 
the current of piety and wis- 
dom which run through her 
volume. 


THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE $1.35 
As in her other stories, Miss 
Dinnis portrays a group of 
people that are vibrantly 
alive and real in a way that 
is at once serious and hu-— 
morous. 


ONCE UPON ETERNITY $1.60 
These tales are meant for all 
God’s children, old and 
young. 

GOD’S FAIRY TALES $1.60 
“Delightful” — that is the 
word that fits this dainty 
volume. 


THE THREE ROSES $2.10 
It is a brilliant historical ro- 
mance, which presents an 
attractive picture of Catholic 
life in England in the 15th 
century. 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES $1.60 
Fourteen short stories. 
THE ANCHORHOLD $2.10 


A Divine Comedy. “A solid 
book full of the courage of 
joy.” 

MYSTICS ALL $1.60 
Wide circulation is the 
rightful due of this welcome 
collection of eleven stories 
which treat of Catholic nuys- 
ticism. 


MORE MYSTICS $1.60 
Sixteen short stories, all full 
of rich humor, delicate 
beauty, and spiritual in- 
sight. It is a casket of gems. 


OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE $1.60 
Her latest book of short- 
stories. 


The above prices include postage. 


Order from: > 
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even with the out- 


which makes it a delight to the 
thoughtful reader. 


Cr Country. By Mary Synon. 
St, J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 


rhe scene of this story is one unfa- 
miliar to most readers; but, like any 
other part of the world, the charac- 
ters that move against the chosen 
background are the same in their 
fundamental motives and reactions. 
As the author says: 

To a world that knows it only 
from a map the Copper Country 
is that long strip of land under 
the contour of the largest of the 
Great Lakes. . . 

To the Kendrys it was home. 


And, of course, it is many other 
things to as many other people. 

The story is that of two sisters who 
present the contrast so often seen in 
life between the highly gifted and 
the one who is content with fewer 
talents, but nevertheless forms the 
safe refuge to which the most bril- 
liant can return at need. 

The plot is not particularly origi- 
nal, nor have the characters that au- 
thentic touch of individuality that 
makes them live vitally in one’s 
memory, but it is a good story that 
holds the attention and serves very 
well to pass away a wholesome hour 
or two of recreation. 


EDITATIONS ON THE TRUTHS OF 
Erernity. By Father Joseph 
Pergmajer, S. J. Translated anony- 
mously from the Italian. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $3.00. 
The life of Father Pergmajer, the 
author of this little volume, was es- 


_pecially well adapted to give point to 


the precepts that he voices therein 
and to illustrate the practical power 
exercised by a devoted application to 
his meditations. Particularly in the 
virtue of humility did our author 
shine, and we are informed that 
during his life he made no attempt 
to publish his works, though he 
“preached to the people with great 
zeal. ; 

The book was written for thosc 
who wish to perform the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius and takes 
the form of a series of sermons to 
those making a retreat. There is a 
tone of spiritual exaltation in- his 
words that renders them strongly 
moving and which gives the work a 
high religious value to us all. 
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FROM A CHINESE PAPER 


oe I have made a 
practice of spending a few minutes 
daily in reading the Shenchow 
newspaper, both to improve my 
knowledge of Chinese and to gather 
information of local happenings. 
Doubtless THE Sien readers have had 
accounts of the catastrophic flood in 
the Yangtze valley. Some of the re- 
ports issued by the authorities state 
that the combined floods in China 
are .of such vast proportions that 
they have affected in one way or 
another almost one-sixth of the 
country’s enormous population. That 
is really a staggering figure. Repeat- 
edly our Fathers who are on the 
scene at Hankow have written that 
there is little danger of exaggerating 
either the extent or the intensity of 
the misery caused by the floods. 

That the devastation was as seri- 
ous in Hunan as in other Provinces 
is the consensus of opinion of experts 
and those in charge of flood relief. 
It is estimated that the repair of 
the dykes around Tung Ting Lake 
alone will cost millions of dollars. 
Urgent relief is needed in the fifty or 
more Asien (districts) affected, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tan Chang-kai, 
Provincial Commissioner of Recon- 
struction for Hunan. It is learnt 
that of the $100,000 remitted here 
from the National Flood Relief Com- 
mission, $90,000 will be employed for 
the purchase of seeds for the farm- 
ers. Towns and villages in Hunan, 
along the Siang and Yuan Rivers 
and their tributaries, suffered rela- 
tively as much as the larger cities 
farther East. 

Most of the counties in the Pas- 
sionist Prefecture were more severely 
affected than Shenchow. Yet here, 
too, the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened and under torrential rains 
the rivers rose to bring destruction 
and ruin. In giving you a record of 
the disaster in this vicinity I am 
quoting for the most part, in free 


By JerEMIAH McNamana, C.P. 


translation, from the Shenchow 
News. I have, however, added some 
observations of my own since they 
will help you better to understand 
the situation. 

It is claimed by many that the 
flood in central China was due in 
great part to the volume of water 





Pagoda at Soochow 


Most of China’s many pagodas have stood 
for long, long years. Sun and wind and 
rain have played upon these needle-like 
towers and softened their lines. Originally 
holy houses for the gods they are now usu- 
ally tenantless of idols. Yet, whether stand- 
ing alone or as part of a temple group, pa- 
godas to this day are looked upon by the 
Chinese as affecting profoundly the good 
and evil influences that are supposed to be 
abroad near every city. 


that poured into the Yangtze from 
the Tung River and the River of 
Golden Sand on the frontiers of 
Tibet. But abnormal rain conditions 
were present not only in western 
China. It rained here almost con- 
tinually for more than a month, 
these downpours beginning in early 
June. The News records especially 
four cloud-bursts on June 17, July 
6 and 8, and on August 4, in this the 
twentieth year of the Chinese Re- 
public. 
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An investigation committee reports 
that tens of thousands of persons 
were affected by the flood in Shen- 
chow county. Over three thousand 
have been left homeless. In more 
remote sections of the district many 
poor people are digging on the moun- 
tains for a root called ngu and are 
striving to exist by eating wild vege- 
tables. These destitute people are 
without salt to season or oil to pre- 
pare their pitiably meagre and un- 
palatable fare. 


Bz the first week in August one 
hundred and seven people’ in this 
county were drowned. Shenchow is 
located at the juncture of the Yuan 
and North Rivers. Four times the 
waters lapped through the upper and 
lower south gates, flooding the streets. 
of the city and reaching just to the 
entrance of our boys’ school. The 
last cloud-burst caused the most 
damage, not so much because of the 
high level which the waters reached. 
but because they rose so suddenly in 
the early hours of the morning. From 
our bell tower we saw some of the 
destruction. Boats had been torn 
from their moorings during the 
night. Frantic crews were struggling 
in vain to stop the headlong rush 
of their craft towards the rapids. 
Houses were swept by, turning and 
bobbing in the angry current. Sad 
to say, to the tops of many of the 
roofs clung one or more members 
of a family, helpless to escape the 
death that awaited them on the 
rocks f: r down stream. One 
young girl, however, alone on her 
father’s small boat, was rescued after 
the wreckage to which she clung had 
lodged on some large rocks. 

It was before dawn on this same 
morning of August 8, that Fathers 
Timothy, Ernest, Leo and Denis were 
almost wrecked. Their boat was 
within a few miles of Shenchow 
when, shortly after midnight, it was 
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Sampan on the Tsieng Tang 


There is more to a sampan than its three board width, its bamboo covering and tattered 

sail. To tens of thousands of Chinese the sampan is home. In Hunan one may see grand- 

mother steering, her son at the large sweep-oar, his wife and children at smaller tasks on 

the boat. Any village is a stopping place for these water folk but no port is home, for 
there is not a bowl-full of soil in all of China that they can call their own. 


carried down stream for over twenty 
miles. Here at Shenchow and along 
various streams -throughout the 
countryside the number of deaths 
resulting from this last rise in the 
river is reckoned at nearly seven 
hundred. 


vE to unsanitary conditions in the 

flooded homes and to the fact 
that so many people are underfed, 
sickness has broken out on a large 
scale. One of the cases that came 
to our attention was that of a sick 
man who had been reduced to beg- 
gary. There was none to assist him. 
Since he did not have strength to 
leave the miserable mat which served 
him as bed he lay on the damp floor 
as the waters crept nearer and near- 
er. He was finally discovered and 
brought to the Mission. His muscles 
twitched in spasms of pain. He was 
perfectly conscious as he suffered 
this agony and declared himself 
happy to have been helped by the 
Fathers of the Mission whp had done 
so much for the poor. He lingered 
but a short time after his instruc- 
tion and baptism. 

The loss of buildings and house- 
hold effects to the amount of over 
fifty thousand dollars has been re- 
ported thus far. Besides, large sec- 
tions of rice-fields and other farm 
lands have been flooded with a re- 
sultant widespread destruction of 


crops. It is difficult indeed to gather 
at this date anything definite about 
the shortage of food supplies. The 
Shenchow News and the townsfolk 
with whom I have spoken declare 
that in the springtime we shall see 
famine. For this reason the paper 
has slogans on every page urging the 
people to do all they can to substi- 
tute other foods for rice and so con- 
serve this staple for the days of want 
ahead. 

While admitting how imperative it 
is that the destitute and hungry be 
cared for, the local paper points out 
that it is equally important that con- 
structive work be done. The most 
important and lasting good can be 
accomplished by providing for the 
future. To this end the rice fields 
must be restored and preparations 
made for the planting of the next 
crops. In many localities supplies of 
seed have to be imported. The vari- 
ous guilds in Shenchow are organiz- 
ing for the purpose of collecting 
funds from the merchants and other 
well-to-do classes. Meanwhile the 
county officials are taking care of 
nearly four thousand needy people. 
An appeal has been made to provin- 
cial and national officials for further 
assistance. 


ye I am on the subject of news- 
papers and the flood let me pass 
on to you from the North China Daily 


News the report of a magnificent 
gift made to the Famine Relief Com- 
mittee by a Chinese gentleman. The 
letter accompanying this unusual 
donation is worth reproducing: 


“Tron a@ numbef of years I have 

found it necessary to sever my- 
self from worldly affairs and live a 
life of seclusion among the moun- 
tains. My family felt deeply for me 
in my loneliness and in fulfillment of 
their duty tried to keep in touch with 
me. They even sent me the daily 
newspapers, which I had beside me in 
piles unread. But during the past 
few days I was disturbed in both 
mind and body and could not eat or 
sleep. I happened to take up one of 
the newspapers and was surprised to 
find the appalling need caused by 
the terrible floods. In the same news- 
paper I saw that a Mr. Aw Boon Haw 
of the Tiger Medical Hall, Singapore, 
had given generous donations in 
both cash and medicine, also that 
further great help had been given 
both in China and abroad. I felt that 
my disturbed state was a direct call 
from my God. 

“ “To save others is more important 
than to save oneself... !’ I at once 
paid a visit to my family and dis- 
cussed with my children the question 
of my contributing my property, and 
they agreed with my desire. The sale 
produced $229,800 and I reserved the 
odd amount of $29,800 for the use of 
my family and myself, and I request 
my friend to forward to you the 
$200,000 as a little contribution on 
my part for flood relief purposes. It 
is well known .that your Committee 
is an experienced organization in 
famine-relief work, and that no 
funds are being wasted in extrava- 
gance, nor do you permit either re- 
ligious differences or political mat- 
ters to enter into your work. 

“I know that my contribution. is 
only as a cup of water thrown on a 
big fire, but I have the hope that 
other Chinese and foreigners might 
also come forward and add their bit 
to help to save the lives of their fel- 
lowmen now suffering from one of 
the worst floods and famines known 
in the history of China. As small 
particles of sand can pile up till they 
grow to the size of a pagoda, and as 
millions of hairs can be woven into 
warm gowns, so it is my sincere wish 
that your Committee will work as 
hard as in seeking your own food 
and support, and so be able to raise 
large sums of money, and use it to 
save many lives. 

“As soon as I complete my private 
affairs I shall return to the moun- 
tains forever and not again return 
to take part in the affairs of this life. 
But I shall perform my duty from 
morning till night, burning incense 
and praying that God will bless you 
charitable workers in your efforts for 
our suffering people. 

(Signed) “Lin Yin Chu Sze.” 
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“Ps. After reading more about the 
flood situation in North Kiangsu, 
and finding that the waters have not 
yet subsided, I suggest that my con- 
tribution might be used in some 
labor-relief project, to employ the 
famine refugees to dig a canal to al- 
low the flood waters to run off. This 
serves the two-fold purpose of bene- 
fiting the refugees with work and 
food and also draining the land of 
water and so enabling the spring 
sowing to be carried out. But I leave 
this entirely in the hands of your 
Committee.” 


Hs Excellency, Apostolic Delegate 
to China, has addressed a circu- 
lar letter to all the Vicars Apostolic 
of China asking them to collect funds 
through the Chinese Catholic Action 
Society or in any other way possible. 
In order to be more fully informed 
with regard to the extent of the dis- 
aster and to bring, along with the 
funds collected, a word of consola- 
tion to: the sufferers the Apostolic 
Delegate has sent his secretary, Rev- 
erend Doctor Antoniutti, to Hankow. 

As for ourselves here in Shenchow, 
we cannot yet say to what extent we 
shall be called on for famine and 
flood relief work. It is certain that 





sections where .the crops were not 
destroyed will be drawn on to supply 
the affected areas. This will mean a 
rise in price and much suffering for 
the poor. If the reports coming in 
are reliable we can look forward to 
an exacting toll on our energies and 
our resources. Already the number 
of sick coming to our dispensary for 
treatment has increased since, and 
because of, the flood. We are now 
averaging at least one hundred pa- 
tients a day. 


pane the Chinese people are trying 
.+ to smile, trying to save something 
of their sense of humor even during 
their terrible tragedy may be gath- 
ered from the following column 
styled “Would That!” in the local 
newspaper from which I have been 
quoting: 

The coffin-makers say these days: 
“Would that many would die!” 

The venders of food-stuffs rub 
their hands and exclaim: “Would 
that prices would soar over night so 
that we might become rich!” 

The lawyers in their hearts say: 
“Would that many law-suits would 
result after the destruction wrought 
by the flood!” 

The doctors and druggists sigh: 





“Would that pestilence would break 
out!” 

Some of the covetous military de- 
clare shamelessly: “Would that war 
would be the order of the day so that 
we might have a ‘face’ reason to 
gather up the little money remain- 
ing with the impoverished people!” 

The school children, who missed 
many a day from school the 
floods, shout: “Would that it might 
rain in torrents so that every day 
would be a free day away from the 
grind of the class-room!” 


T= missionaries in China, witness- 
ing the tragic plight of so many 
and knowing the additional burden 
of misery which the future will bring, 
say: “Would that our benefactors 
might see what we see, so that they 
would be encouraged to give us the 
help we need! Would that the read- 
ers of THE Sicn might realize how 
much these, our adopted people, 
mean to us! Above all, would that 
our friends would ever keep in mind 
how dear these afflicted people are to 
Him Who promised that not even a 
drink of water given in His name will 
go without its reward.” Please do 
not forget them in your prayers and 
alms. You shall have your reward. 














Left: A group of children at the 
orphanage of the Sisters of Char- 
ity at Shenchow, Hunan. Some 
of these are abandoned babes 
who survived the days of famine 
in 1926. Hundreds died of starva- 
tion in a few months. Right: 
What is it all about? Some Chi- 
nese youngsters look at a kodak 

and at the strange foreigner who 
| holds it. In this instance their 
curiosity about the little box the 
missionary holds in his hand has 














overcome their shyness. Children 
are attractive everywhere, and 
especially so in China. Many of 
them have a very hard tot. Hap- 
py are these little ones who have 
come under the care of the good 
Sisters, who provide well for 
them, both body and soul! This 
noble work of helping the chil- 
dren of China has been made 
possible only through the char- 
ity of our friends of the missions, 
and the subscribers to The Sign 
magazine. 




















WEARING OUT THE MISSIONARY 


6 ie to put courage into a 
faint heart, try to strengthen a weak 
will, try to supplant natural with 
supernatural motives, try to hold a 
soul faithful to God and His com- 
mandments; do this in a land where 
principles of paganism have been in 
the marrow of human life for thirty 
centuries and you have some idea of 
one form of Catholic missionary ex- 
haustion. One needs to pray for the 
wisdom of a Solomon, the patience of 
a Job, the charity of a saint to sus- 
tain the effort implied in this ex- 
haustion 

A missionary checks over his flock. 
It is surprising how this individual 
battles “the world” within himself; 
that individual “the flesh”; another 
individual “the devil.” With doctrine 
or without doctrine, the Chinese are 
clever causists, remarkably astute in 
analyzing the “inner workings” of 


By Wiuu1aM WestHoven, C. P. 


their minds and hearts. Though 
stoically emotional in many respects, 
they are easily made unhappy. And 
ee 


H™ it is that the Catholic mission- 
ary comes in closest contact with 
these people, in and through their 
misery both of body and soul. And 
they come to the priest with their 
troubles. I write not of the sorrow 
and tragedy poured forth in the con- 
fessional, but of face-to-face, over- 
the-office-desk tales of woe, misery, 
hardship, unhappiness. So frequent 
and long drawn out are these re- 
citals that the missionary becomes 
well-nigh suffocated. His heart 
grows heavy, his head aches, his pa- 
tience would go by the board. We 
may as well confess that there are 
times a-plenty when the thought 





On the Soo River at Hangchow 


A Scene on the Soo River one hundred and fifty miles southwest of Shanghai. Our mis- 

stonaries see many such river scenes on their long Journey from the coast to the interior 

of China. it is only after they are well into the province of Hunan that they meet with 

the turbulent waters, the dangerous rapids, the rugged mountains that characterize 
ssionist prefecture. 


the Passion 
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uppermost in our minds is: this in- 
dividual is imposing on my good 
nature or is trying to hoodwink me. 

’ He is putting on this story of misery 
with the hope of material gain. { 
maintain it is no small virtue to imi- 
tate our Divine Master on occasions 
such as these. Yet it is an exhaustion 
a Catholic missionary must bear 
willingly and patiently if his apos- 
tolate is to be fruitful. 

To give an instance. An influential 
Catholic takes a concubine. This is 
not an unheard of thing. The priest 
calls the man to the Mission. The 
guilty one must be “brought” since 
he would have no “face” making an 
appearance of his own accord. The 
indispensable cup of tea is poured 
in slience. Following the first sip of 
China’s beverage, the missionary 
Father plunges into the case, de- 
manding an account of the sinner’s 
heartless transgression of God’s law. 
For the moment, eternal destinies 
hang in the balance. The guilty one 
promises amendment, but with such 
an evident lack of sincerity that the 
Father has his doubts. Express these? 
No! It would be disastrous. 


Tv weeks pass by. It is necessary 
to call the man a second time. A 
stronger exhortation is given him. A 
day is set for the “return” of the 
concubine to her own family. A 
month fails to produce results. Then 
the Rt. Rev. Prefect Apostolic visits 
the mission. I call the polygamist 
and tell him straight out that he 
can answer to the Prefect, that I 
wash my hands of his sin and his 
feigned repentance. Grace strikes 
him as light from above struck the 
mighty Saul on the road to Damas- 
cus. He begs for three days in 
which to complete arrangements for 
putting away his partner in sin. It 
required seven days “talk” and a 
banquet for the middle men. One 
hundred dollars spot cash was given 
for the support of the woman who 
was “put away.” When this repent- 
ant man had made public apology 
in the church and his peace of soul 
with God, the missionary realized 
more than eyer before that souls are 
saved individually and at a tremen- 
dous price. But at what a cost! At the 
price of the exhaustion of Christ, 
God-Man, dying on the Cross. And 
a missionary is happy beyond the 
power of words to express because of 
his share in that exhaustion! - 

Two times two make four. Just as 
true is it that the contemplative 
life is the defense and support of a 
missionary’s apostolic life. Now, let 
anyone—the more heroic his ambi- 
tions are the better—live the mis- 


sionary tife for half a score of years. - 


IT am confident he will agree with 
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me that preserving and increasing 
the contemplative life meanwhile is 
another form of missionary exhaus- 
tion. There is not a missionary but 
has felt this struggle to maintain 
zeal, high spiritual ambitions, an op- 
timistic outlook as reflected through 
his work for God and souls and hope 
for the ultimate success of his God- 
given apostolate. 


H™ is an example of the atmos- 
phere in which the missionary 
lives. It is market day in town. Thou- 
sands of people have come in from 
the surrounding districts, each one 
bent on driving a bargain. They offer 
for sale a bolt of home-spun cloth, a 
basket of sweet potatoes, a live 
chicken or two, a bundle of vege- 
tables, or a catty of shelled rice. The 
missionary takes a stroll through the 
crowds. What does he hear? What 
does he see? Everywhere there is 
eager bargaining, noisy activity and 
the shouting of merchants. On all 
sides are cries “What will you give? 
How much is the exchange? That is 
too much money! What is the lowest 
price?” In a word—Mammon. Not 
the slightest sign of Catholicity. He 
looks for a Catholic. Yes, he locates 
one among every two thousand souls. 
Then there dawns upon the priest 
the realization of his responsibility 
of shielding and strengthening this 
one soul. He knows well the toll of 
apostolic zeal that will be exacted of 
him to do this in an atmosphere sat- 
urated with the spirit of the world. 

Nor is this all. What about those 
other nineteen hundred and ninety- 
nine unenlightened souls, apparently 
out beyond the borders of reach? 
Small wonder, if at prayer that eve- 
ning, thoughts such as these weigh 
down the mind of the missionary: 
“How can I best establish contact 
with these ‘outsiders’? Would the 
Divine Missionary have me stand at 
the mart and ‘call’? What of the 
judgment of these countless num- 








“Here we are! Hap- 
| py and feeling fine! 

Thanks very much 
for sending usthose 
penniesthat bought 
the rice to make us 
fat!” These happy 
little youngsters 








owe their present spirit of contentment to the generosity of our American 
friends. First among our friends are the subscribers to The Sign whose 
| continued interest has made it possible for us to preach the gospel to 

the poor, 











bers and my ‘share’ in their judg- 
ment? Shall I be able to bear this 
greatest exhaustion?” 

The human heart is decidedly 
companionable. It craves friendship. 
It seeks intelligent, appreciative 
Sympathy bestowed by an under- 
standing companion. One inevitable 
sacrifice in a missionary’s life is this 
lack of supporting friendship. The 
missionary is vividly conscious that 
those about him, both Catholic and 





pagan, have eyes that see, ears that 
hear, and minds that draw swift 
conclusions. And bear this in mind, 
these eyes, ears and minds miss little 
in the missionary’s life. We are men 
looked up to. Perhaps I should write 
“looked at.” Persevere daily living as 
the true ambassador of Christ; this 
is exhaustion. Live this ambassador- 
ship alone—lonely but for God’s 
abiding presence, and you have in- 
tensified exhaustion. 


BELATED CATECHUMENS 


Toi is the time of the 
year when the missionary is making 
out his annual spiritual report. As 
he lists his catechumens he takes 
a mental note also of those who have 
signified their intention of becoming 
Catholics but. who have not yet 
begun formal study. There are al- 
ways the same excuses from this 
class of would-be catechumens. 
They say it is impossible to come just 
yet; that they are poor and must 
work every day; that their memory 
is too poor to learn so many prayers. 
The missionary tells them how vain 
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By DuNsTAN Tuomas, C. P. 


their excuses are, pointing out to 
them how others, just as poor as 
they, are now baptized. Despite the 
missionary’s appeals, in some in- 
stances they hold out a long time. 
Were all catechumens to act that 
way few would be baptized. 

There is a consoling feature about 
many of these hold-outs. Very often 
all they need is some one other than 
the missionary to keep after them. 
It may be a mother or a father, a 
sister or a brother who is hesitating, 
thus keeping the family from being 
entirely Christian. If some other 


member of the family can be inter- 
ested in the case, before next year’s 
report is made out the hesitating 
catechumen may be baptized. 

A hold-out of mine of many years’ 
standing is an old lady of eighty- 
five. She first gave in her name as a 
catechumen thirty years ago. At 
that time she learned the necessary 
doctrine and prayers. But would she 
take the final step? Not then. Nor 
could the missionary find out just 
why she refused to be baptized. She 
would answer to all his questions, 
“Later on, Father.” The truth was 
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Nanking Billboard—Heads Exposed 


Life is cheap in China. Many have lost their heads for offenses that are considered minor 
in western countries. One may come upon the unpleasant sight of heads exposed near 
the city’s execution grounds, or at some turn on a country trail. The Chinese consider it 
a great calamity to go into the next life with the body maimed. Often the relatives of a 
beheaded criminal obtain permission to reunite the head to the body before its burial. 


that she was being supported by a 
rascal of a grandson who Spent his 
days gambling and smoking opium. 
Were she to come to the Mission for 
a while to complete her instructions 
he would not provide for her when 
she returned home. God is patient. 
He knows the difficulties of His many 
pagan children. Not long ago the 
grandson died and left the grand- 
mother his inheritance. Naturally, 
the old lady’s faith had grown cold 
during the years but, be it said to 
her credit, she never forgot her pray- 
ers. Oftentimes she came to Mass on 


feast days. I was puzzled to know 
why she continued to refuse the 
grace of baptism. One day I asked 
the lady catechist why Lan Mai, the 
old woman, would not come to the 


Mission to finish her preparation for 
baptism 


“wv aTHER,” the catechist answered, 

“it will be easy to get her to come. 
From her grandson who is in the 
seminary in Hankow she often re- 
ceives letters in which he urges her 


to think of her soul. She almost 
worships this young man. He is her 
only near relative.” 


yes year Paul, the seminarian, was 
in very poor health and was 
given an indefinite leave of absence. 
He had been away from home for 
eight years. Lan Mai, his grand- 
mother, was overjoyed to see him 
again. I told Paul one day how his 
grandmother remembered her pray- 
ers and how she came in for Mass on 
feast days. It only remained for him 
to persuade her to receive baptism 
before it was toc late. 

“Father,” Paul said, “she is not 
unwilling but just careless. Besides, 
I must use tact with her. She is 
childish, you know. I shall wait a 
few weeks and then talk about the 
matter to her.” | 

But Lan Mai took ill one night and 
grew frightened at her condition. 
She was afraid to die. “Paul, my 
dear grandson,” she sighed, “I am 
old. I can only eat two bowls of rice. 
Last year I could eat four. See how 


thin Iam! You must call in the for- 
tune-teller to find out if I shall die 
this year.” 

Her grandson answered, “True, you 
are old, but you are also very intelli- 
gent. Now, do you really believe a 
fortune-teller knows when you will 
die? Didn’t grandpa almost kill the 
fortune-teller who told him that he 
was going to die? And was not 
grandpa a very sensible man, too, be- 
cause he would not call in the pagan 
priests to pray for him when he was 
dying? What about the promise you 
made to him about getting baptized? 
You will never see him any more if 
you won’t be baptized.” 


tbs old lady was moved at the men- 
tion of her departed husband. 
She talked on and on, then suddenly 
said to Paul, “My dear boy, you are 
right. Is the priest who baptized 
John still in Liu Lin Cha?” Paul said 
that priest was dead but that there 
was another ‘there who would gladly 
come to baptize her. But, in at- 
tempting to reach me at Liu Lin Cha, 
Paul found that the flood had cut 
off communications between the city 
and the country. So he turned back 
home, instructed his grandmother 
and baptized her. Her health im- 
proved for a while but after a month 
it grew worse. I brought her the last 
sacraments, which she received with 
exemplary faith. She is still living. 
There is always danger that the 
pagan relatives will call in the pagan 
priests because Paul is away on busi- 
ness. The old lady’s one concern is 
to see her grandson before she dies 
and she is continually asking every- 
body when he will return. The 
Christians are faithful in attending 
to her and praying for her. 

I had another hold-out. He is an 
old scholar with the high degree of 
Han Lin. His two sons who are 
Catholics own a large store next door 
to the Mission. But the old man long 
hesitated about taking the final step. 
He said he would not be baptized 
until he understood everything about 
our religion. He knew the Bible well. 
He asked questions like these: “Can 
Joseph, son of Jacob, be regarded as 
a prophet? Who is the author of the 
Pentateuch? How was Cain, who was 
cursed of God, able to find a wife? 
Why was the Incarnation necessary, 
since the Son of God could have re- 
deemed mankind by a word only, or 
by the shedding of a few tears? Why 
is the Catholic religion the true re- 
ligion?” This catechumen was al- 
ways asking me for more books, and 
read all I had on hand. I told him 
that faith is a gift of God and that 
one has to pray for it. 

Mr. Liu, a staunch Catholic, said to 
him one day, “Look here, as long as 
you don’t pray, venerable one, you 
will never get the grace.” 

“Now how can I kneel down with 
my rheumatism and sore legs?” an- 


swered the old scholar. One day he, 
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did kneel down and began to pray. 
His pretexts vanished. He asked for 
paptism. Now I see him every Sun- 
day kneeling beside his grandson 
whom he watches closely so that the 
little lad won’t read a character 
wrong. He says to his grandson, “Pay 
attention to your prayer book and 
don’t read wrong. How will you have 
the face to meet Jesus and Mary if 
you are always blundering?” 


HEN there is a Mr. Lee of Mai Fu 

who was also a hold-out. He was 
frightened by the unprovided death 
of a careless Christian. Lee had 
known him well. This Christian had 
been baptized when a boy. Later on, 
like so many poor young men in my 
district, he joined the army. AS a 
soldier he grew careless and practi- 
cally lost his faith. It happened that 
some of the soldiers had a grudge 
against their officer. He was among 
them, though the least aggressive. 
One night his comrades murdered 
their officer and all escaped to the 
hills except this Christian lad. He 
had not killed the officer but he was 
implicated in the murder. The Col- 
onel shot him the next morning. The 
news of this sudden and unprovided 
death frightened Lee into making up 
his mind to ask for baptism without 
further delay. 

Afterwards I told all these three 
the great injuries they had done to 
their souls by putting off baptism so 
long. The old scholar, true to his 
characteristics, said to me, “Sen Fu, 
I now see clearly what a fool I was 
to try to get the faith by reading. 


But see all the sins I have gotten rid 
of by ‘waiting so long!” I answered 
him, “That is true, but you are poorer 
Spiritually because you have not re- 


A Pagan Shrine in Tibet 


West of the Passionist prefecture and sepa- 
rated from it by the province of Szechuan, 
lies the little known land of Tibet. The few 
travellers who have penetrated beyond its 
borders at great risk to their lives have 
brought back strange tales of that for- 
bidden country. This etching gives the lines 
of a Buddhist Shrine in the Lama-ruled 
land of Tibet. 





ceived the ordinary graces and the 
merits baptized persons get.” 

The name of Lee brings to mind 
another case, where the faith of a 
little child was rewarded. Not far 
from the Mission was a family of 
which all the members were Cath- 
olics except the father. He was a 
staunch Lutheran. Before the family 
entered the Church the girl had been 
espoused to a youth by the name of 
Lee. This young man later was bap- 
tized a Protestant. A dispensation 
was obtained, since Lee refused to 
become a Catholic. He signed the 
usual promises before marriage con- 
cerning the education of children in 
the Catholic Faith. 


I married the couple in the parish 
rectory. Since Lee was a dependable 
man I knew he would keep his prom- 
ises. The years passed by. God 
blessed the union with three chil- 
dren—Helen, Robert, and Joseph— 
all of whom I baptized. Lee never 
interfered with his wife’s religion nor 
did he hinder the children in the 
practice of their faith. Their mother 
was an exemplary Catholic. 


L= had a good position in the gold 
mines. His foreman was a Luther- 
an and an inveterate hater of all 
things Catholic which he declared to 
be more idolatrous than paganism. 
He would not have in his employ- 
ment any Catholic nor any man who 
had a Catholic wife and children. 
This year I had a large class of 
children preparing for First Holy 
Communion and among them was 

















Left: Little “Pig Tails,” proud of her cool raiment and external comfort, is preparing to refresh her 
tiny stomach. She is waiting patiently at this movable restaurant whilst the itinerant chef prepares a 
fresh corn cake for her. It will cost her a few coppers which she has been long in gathering. “Well,” she i| 
says, “they’ll be well spent!” Right: This picture shows Father Jeremiah McNamara, C. P., visiting the 
mission of his confrere, Father Cormac Shanahan, C. P., at Kaotsun. Father Jeremiah was a member of 
the fourth band of Passionist missionaries ‘to China who sailed for China in 1924. Father Jeremiah has 
labored at one time or another in almost every mission in our prefecture. At present he Is stationed in 
Shenchow with Father Quenten Olwell, C, P, 
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Helen. Her mother had just died.- 
The loss of their mother was a blow 
to all the children but especially to 
Helen. As I was instructing the first 
communicants after the Stations one 
Friday I noticed a stranger standing 
outside the door, listening. Helen 
chanced to look around and met his 
gaze. She turned deathly pale. I 
asked her afterwards if she were 
sick. She said, “No, Father. I saw 
that dreadful Mr. Ba standing there. 
He is after papa’s job.” I thought no 
more of the incident. Later on I 
heard that Ba had reported that he 
had seen Lee’s daughter preparing 
for First Communion in the Catholic 
church. When the foreman in the 
mines heard this he called for Lee 
and asked him, “Is it true your 
daughter is getting ready for First 
Communion?” Lee said it was. The 
foreman told him that she could pre- 
pare just as well in the Lutheran 
church for they were having a class 
there too. The foreman added that 
he would give him a week’s time to 
think over the matter. If after a 
week Helen had not come to the 
Lutheran church, he would be dis- 
missed. 


L= said nothing to the foreman but 
he wondered at his impudence in 
bringing religion into the affair. He 
had always been faithful to the 
promises he had signed on his wed- 
ding day. Nothing had ever hap- 
pened to make him regret his step. 
His wife had just died. He had al- 
ways been a dutiful husband. Now 
that she was gone doubts arose in 
his mind. He debated with himself 
whether the promises he made on 
his wedding day were still binding. 
Why shouldn’t he let his children go 
to the Lutheran church? Helen could 
get ready for communion there just 
as well. Then he thought about his 
job. Times were hard. The flood had 
worked havoc and famine loomed up. 
Were he to sacrifice his job for prin- 
ciple, could he get employment that 
would pay as well? 

He went home that night feeling 
despondent. Little Helen noticed her 
father wasn’t in his usual good spir- 
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Gateway to the Lake at Hangchow 


This carved stone gateway on the shores 
of a lake is a commemorative arch. Such 
decorative portals may be seen throughout 
all of China. Erected often at government 
expense these monuments are graceful and 
enduring tributes to the virtue of some 


widow or to the merits of a distinguished 
citizen, . 


its. Secrets can’t be kept long in 
China. Lee talked about his troubles 
with the neighbors who dropped in 
that night. Just about bedtime Helen 
said to him, “Papa dear, I know what 
is the matter. It’s that dreadful Mr. 


.Ba causing the trouble again. Isn’t 


he after your job?. Didn’t he tell that 
foreman I was in the Communion 
class?” Lee admitted it and added, 
“Helen dear, couldn’t you just as well 
go to the Lutheran Church and get 
ready for communion?” Helen looked 
at her father in amazement. “Papa,” 





day was the happiest day of her life.” 

Lee saw the light. He no longer 
wavered in his determination to keep 
his promises. The faith of little 
Helen had saved him. Soon he got a 
new job with a big charcoal concern. 
When Lee went back to the mines 
for his pay the foreman had very lit- 
tle to say to him. Lee was happy. 
A few days before Helen’s First Com- 
munion he surprised her by getting 
her a white dress, shoes and stock- 
ings. 


I was very pleased at the turn of 
affairs. Children know how to play 
on the heart strings. He is a strange 
person indeed who remains unre- 
sponsive to the plucking of their fin- 
gers. I said to Helen, “Well, we have 
won so far. Now ask your father to 
come to Mass Sunday. Tell him your 
dear mother wants him to take her 
place. Offer your Communion that 
day for his conversion. You have a 
good father, Helen.” 


Sunday came and Lee was among 
the happy parents in the little chapel 
when their children received the 
Body and Blood of their Divine 
Savior. I knew Helen prayed fer- 
vently to God to grant her father the 
gift of faith. Lee subsequently be- 
came a Catholic, married a Catholic 
and is now one of my best and most 
trusted parishioners. 

God’s ways are inscrutable. Truly, 
He uses the weak ones of the world 
to bring souls into His Church. Helen 
is a mere slip of a girl, but spiritually 
she is the equal of many an adult 
Christian. I have no doubt she in- 
herits the determination of her 
father in doing her duty and the 
staunch faith of her mother who 
had trained her so well. 








immediately come in contact in these days of distress and that they are asked to give to 

the limit to assist their own. And the people in China seem very far away indeed. But 
the needs of the latter are constantly brought to our attention in letters received from our devoted 
and self-sacrificing missionaries. We hate to ask for anything, yet we must pass along the pleas of 
those who are living in the midst of appalling poverty and penury. A trifling gift from a few thou- 
sand of our many subscribers would go a long way in saving the lives and souls of thousands of 
poor Chinese pagans who beg for just a bit of food to keep body and soul together.—Editor. 


G OD knows that many calls are made on all our Readers for relief of those with whom they 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


GEMMA'S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those 1 carry on a 
systematic campaign of intercessory 
and united prayer. P 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves: In a very 
particular way to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 
nan, China, and to obtain spiritual 
comfort and strength for our devoted 
missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of 
prayers is prescribed. The kind of 
prayers said and the number of 
them is left to the inclination and 
zeal of every individual member. In 
saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is 
not restricted to any class. Men, 
women and children not only may 
join Gemma’s League but are urged 
to do so. We are glad to announce 
that in our membership we have 
many priests, both secular and regu- 
lar, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spirit- 
ual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer. 


Obligations: It should never be 
forgotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is 
needed for the support of our Pas- 
sionist missions in China, and while 
many members of the League are 
generous in their regular money con- 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY 


ke” RST eae Frais 96 
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Holy Communions .............. 
Visits to B. Sacrament .......... 50,238 


Spiritual Communions .......... 82,419 
Benediction Services ............. 13,585 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ............ 45,287 


Stations of the Cross............ 10,602 


Visits to the Crucifix............. 197,593 
Beads of the Five Wounds...... 29,424 
Offerings of Pp. Blood.......... 113,339 
Visits to Our Lady.............. 34,002 
TED So eva dur ccndatewtvascessees 33,329 
Beads of the Seven Dolors....... 5,151 
Ejaculatory Prayers ........... 2,387,840 
Hours of Study, Reading........ 39,511 
Hoare. OF TMDGE, oc. ec ccc tess 51,93 
Acts of Kindness, Charity....... 33,256 
SS 2 ee eee see 69,206 
Prayers, Devotions ............. 408,457 
Hours of Silence .............+-. 40,819 
. UR, Oe rere Ts 75,376 
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tributions to the missions, neverthe- 
less members of the League are never 
asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of mem- 
bers, though a small offering to pay 
the expense of printing the monthly 
leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth is hardly looking for any re- 
ward. We feel that the members of 
Gemma’s League are satisfied with 
the knowledge that Almighty God 
knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the 
practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be un- 
aware that their very zeal must 
bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and 
friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle for 
their spiritual works of mercy. 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born 
in 1878, she died in 1903. Her life 
was characterized by a singular de- 
votion to the Sacred Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. Denied the privilege 
of entering the Religious Life, she 
sanctified herself in the world, in the 
midst of ordinary household duties, 
and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Her “cause” has been introduced and 
we hope soon to call her Blessed 
Gemma. 


Headquarters: Ali requests for 
leaflets, and all correspondence re- 


lating to Gemma’s League should be | 
addressed to the Reverend Director, 
Gemma’s League, care of THE SIGN, 


Union City, New Jersey. 





+++ + + + “Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 
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INDLY remember in HENRY 

your prayers and good 
works the following recent- 
ly decedsed relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


OBITUARY LIST 
REV. THOMAS J. REID 
REV. IAM C. 


SR. M. OF ST. FIDELIS 
BROTHE. RAD, C. P. Cc. A. 


J. ADLER 
DANIEL MecDEVITT 


JOSEPH PUGLIA 
MARY L. VON ROHR 
JOHN J. CLANCY 


MI REILL 
HENRY DUGGAN 
ANNIE MURTHA 


LOUISE BRADY 
MARY E. SULLIVAN 
MRS. J. P. McALLISTER 


SARAH A. PLUNKETT 


MARY FALK 

PATRICK TIVNAN 
DANIEL F. FINN 
PATRICK KINSELLA 
PAUL V. CONNELL 
JOHN J. MURPHY 
WILLIAM P. O'CONNOR 
MICHAEL MOONEY 


JAMES F. LOFTUS 

HONORA CALLAHAN 
THOMAS 
JOSEPH F. KOCH 


Y JAMES W. HOOLE 
THEFPESA DONOVAN 
DAYNTEL McLOUGHLIN 


JOHN J. FOX MARY E. FLYNN MARGARET BURNS 
JOHN SLATTERY MARY A. FINN CATHERINE A, BAUER 
JOHN GRAY FLORENCE E. SUTTON MARY PEEL 
ELIZABETH LANSING THOMAS KIRWAN, SR. AGNES HARRISON 
WILLIAM J. COYNE BERNARD SCHNEGGENBURGER THOMAS WELCH 
FRANCIS G. CONNOLLY MRS. MICHAEL ZIROLLA FRANK E. TROUTNER 





MRS. JAMES J. MAUCHAN 


MRS. H. C. OBERSCHMIDT 
JOSEPH DOYLE M. C. McEWEN 
ELLEN 


ANLEY 

MARY -MULHOLLAND 
MARY T. BUTLER 
MRS. BERT BROSTROM 
FRANCIS J, FLAHERTY 

° . ROURKE HENRY SOULNIER 
SR. J. LORETTA CHARLES McCARTHY 
ANNA MARIE LITTEL 
COPPIN 
JOSEPH REYNOLDS 
JAMES J. PATTERSON 
“JOSEPH L. KEEFE 


HUGH P. McHUGH DESMOND 
RUTH O'SULLIVAN BROWN 


LAWRENCE M. MURPHY 
HENRIETTA SCHMIDBAUER MRS. CORNELIUS SULLIVAN 


A. MeCULLOUGH 
MARY THERESA LARGEY 


JAMES MURRAY 
MARY TWOHIG 

MRS. T. McCREESH 
MARGARET HARTE 
JAMES CLANCY 
CORNELIUS HAGERTY 


ANNIE MASON 
CHARLOTTE M. NESFIELD 
KATHERINE MacISAAC 





AY their souls and the 
souls of all the faith- 
ful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. 


Amen. 
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\ N } h \ N . lI} 7] HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one 
O 1. -. -® knows. I, myself, may be among them. 


From my heart I pray God that when the sum- 


° “mons comes, no matter when or where, I may 
1 e be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 
9 Before I die I must settle my affairs. The 


e things that concern my soul are of chief im- 
| onight ° portance and must come first. I have today 
. in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too 
late. 
Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made 
my will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little 
to leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 


($ ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................4.. months 
after my demise. 5; : 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this ............. day of 
ne og ig eee , 19 : 
NE Sahil 55 Gnd ee A W tne98s |) PS CSE LR GR ‘ 
“the as, MAPCELOS CPE OT RE IO RY Witness 


«<< Painless Giving >>> 


cht GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 
into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do 
miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power and it surely 
carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? You can have 
both, if you wish. Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue S1ien, 
Union City, N. J. 





Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Christ’s Cause: 3 Suggestions 
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Readers of THE Sicn, particularly of our mission department, 
1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
==e= are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 


comfort they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hard- MISSION 
ships of China. They require a great deal of money for the building 
and maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes NEEDS 


for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do not 
look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving of 
small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies as 
well as dollars. 


“Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 
men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our Order 

«<= with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these as- 

pirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 





anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply because 
of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support of a STUDENT 
student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing for BURSES 


student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will support 
and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that 
of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal to 
the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If you cannot 
give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, will aid in the 
starting or completing of a burse. 





Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God Almighty. YOUR 
=== To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment what- 
ever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this special LAST WILL 
provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


3 It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
Pie nlacctac tees 5 Mek ie ndumets ces GRR ic cies or ha ($ ) Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


AAAAAAAMA A 


The above clause incorporated 
in your last Will and Testament YQUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
will enable the Passionist Missions 
properly and legally to receive | Address: Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
whatever remembrance you may 
care to make for their benefit. 
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What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract between Passionist 
Missions, Inc., and the holder of the Bond, who is 


called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist inP 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Passionist 
Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, Inc., binds 
itself to pay a specified sum of money to the Annui- 
tant as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent interest 


on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease P 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease P 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received 
in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 





You can’t take it with you! 
Will you hoard or spend it? 


Give it away or make a 
Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities? 





How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J., 
the sum you wish to give; also send full name, with 
date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary Society 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of Annui- 
tants, are the education of young men for the priest- 
hood, and the spread of the Faith through home 
and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the 
moral as well as financial backing of the Passionist 


Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. SreaADY INCOME: The income from Annuity 
Bonds does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIsT: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer 
in the missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in 
building up the Kingdom of Christ at home and 
abroad, and a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist 
Order, participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 











